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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 


In Times of Fair Weather 


Prepare— 


Prepare for the big demand—the demand 
of barn owners for door hangers to storm- 
proof their barns against the severe 
storms of winter, 

We do the reminding and create the de- 
mand. NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


sends prospective customers to the dealer 


who handles NATIONAL HARD- 
WARE. 

It is up to you to supply them. How is 
your stock? Are you prepared? 

The many unusual features of our No, 88 


Adjustable Storm Proof Door Hanger and 
Storm Proof Rail makes sales easy. 


Remember, they are packed one pair in a box com- 
plete, with bolts, lag screws, end caps and directions 
for attaching. 


And we supply you direct—which means a better 
profit for you. If you are not already selling 
NATIONAL HARDWARE, let’s get acquainted. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Mixing Personality 


How Gregg Brothers, 
Inc., Staten Island, N. 
Y., Have Built Up a 
Paint Business That 


Brings in $15,000 a 


JE IS a hardware dealer, with 
a likable personality. 

His paint sales average 
$15,000 a year. He has an average 
of 350 customers enter his store 
every week day. And he has built 
a paint rack, with his own -hands 
and tools, that holds 377 gallons of 
canned paint in a space 3 feet 2 
inches high. 

His name is Henry R. Gregg of 
Gregg Brothers, Inc. The store is 
at 140 Richmond Avenue, Port Rich- 
mond, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Now this is’ not a_ sensational 
story about a _ sensational man. 
Gregg is not in the least sensational. 
The results that he has achieved are 
at the first glance unusual, but when 
all the circumstances are taken into 
consideration that led up to those re- 
sults, it becomes very clear that only 
two things are responsible for them, 
namely, constructive thinking and 
plain, ordinary, everyday hard work. 
Gregg works harder and longer than 
most men, in these times, are willing 
to do. He works for results and the 
results that he achieves are of the 
kind that can only be accomplished 
by hard work. 


Novel Paint Rack 


Probably one of the most striking 
and one of the most interesting of 
the many things in the Gregg Broth- 
ers store is the paint rack that 
Henry Gregg built himself. It is 
really a counter that is open under- 
neath, partitioned off horizontally 
the width of different sizes of paint 
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cans, and again partitioned off by 
what looks like rows of iron track. 
This is 24 gage galvanized sheet iron 
bent and overlapping just enough so 
that a can of paint can be slid along 
it easily. 

The measurements of this rack 
are: 13 feet long, 2 feet 7 inches 
wide and 3 feet 2 inches high. The 
top is a counter. At each end, what 
looks like dead and wasted space is 
the weighted ends of the rack. If 
each end were not weighted the 
whole thing would topple over. But 
Gregg has utilized this space to ad- 
vantage. Behind the counter at 
each end are drawers containing 
packages of lime, plaster paris and 
other similar materials. Gregg be- 
lieves in having as many standard 
sized packages done up and ready to 
hand to a customer without waste of 
time, as possible and his customers 
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with Paint 


Year—A Store with 
350 Customers a Day 
and Growing Bigger 
by the Hour is the 
Wonderful Record 


are strong for the idea, to judge 
from the number sold each day. 

The chief advantage of this paint 
rack, however, is not so much that it 
utilizes space, even though there is 
only an eighth of an inch between 
each can of paint, but that it en- 
forces a rapid turnover and prevents 
cans standing too long on the shelf. 
The rack is filled from the back of 
the counter and the cans of paint 
pushed forward toward the outside. 
When a customer wants a certain 
can of paint it is only necessary to 
take out one of the cans in the front 
of the rack. 


No Climbing Ladders or Looking in 
Corners 


It is possible for a salesman to tell 
instantly how much paint is on the 
rack. This also ensures greater sat- 
isfaction to customers. Certain 
kinds of paint if allowed to stand 
too long will form a thick sediment 
at the bottom of the can. Another 
advantage of this rack is that it al- 
lows a free circulation of air that 
helps to keep the paint as well as the 
cans in fairly good condition. More- 
over it is easy for Gregg to tell at a 
glance how fast certain kinds of 
paint are moving. 

It has been only natural that this 
rack has attracted a good deal of 
attention unto itself, and it necessar- 
ily makes a favorable impression on 
customers. Gregg said that the only 
disadvantage that could possibly be 
laid against his rack is that it causes 
so much curiosity at times, among 
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Herve one of the aisles in 


Arrangement is everything in this modei 


customers, that it requires time to 
explain all the features and virtues 
that pertain to it. He can’t do any- 
thing half-heartedly, and when he 
explains the rack to customers he 
covers every minute portion with a 
thoroughness and fidelity to detail 
that is in itself a revelation. But 
if this is a disadvantage it is also 
part of the stuff that cements friend- 
ship and develops business. 

It would, however, be an unfair 
exaggeration to place too much em- 
phasis on this one feature of the 
Gregg store. This paint rack is im- 
portant. It has many features that 
recommend it. It is an economy in 
time, space and energy. It illus- 
trates very clearly the character 
and ability of its maker. But it is 
only one of many phases of a great 
and growing business. 

All of the shelves in the Gregg 
store are adjustable shelves. That 
is, they can be regulated to suit any 
size can or box. This enables the 
shelves to be rearranged every so 
often, which affords the chance of 
changing the shelves and adding an- 


Gregg Brothers’ 


Richmond, N. Y. 


store 


Store at 


Port 


n hardware 


other very material attraction to the 
store in the form of variety. 


Business Fundamentals 


Gregg Bros. do a very large retail 
business and also sell in bulk to the 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. They did an enormous busi- 
ness with the shipyards during the 
war, and what speaks volumes for 
the kind of business that they con- 
duct, they are still doing an enor- 
mous business with the shipbuilding 
corporation. They recently sold 
$2,700 worth of paint brushes to that 


company on one order, which gives a | 


pretty good indication of the amount 
of stock Gregg carries in his ware- 
houses. 

Under every success can invaria- 
bly be found some basic guiding 
principle. The fundamental princi- 
ple upon which the Gregg Bros. 
business was founded, and which 
maintains it as a prosperous and 
progressive firm, has been simple 
and effective. 
that any business can be built up by 
having what people want, by carry- 


Henry Gregg believes 
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ing a large stock, and by helping 
people to solve their mechanical or 
hardware problems and thus creat- 
ing demands where no demands ex- 
isted before. The man.with the 
goods, both literally and figuratively, 
is the one that people patronize, and i 
this holds true, with hardly an ex- 
ception, everywhere beneath the sun. 

Gregg Bros. have built up their 
business through years of hard work “ 
and their bases of supply are both E 
far and near. If they have received 
co-operation and honest treatment 
from a manufacturer or jobber any- 
where, they believe in sticking to 
him the way a burr sticks to a piece FR 
of woolen cloth. And it has brought © 
them results during these times 
when materials and commodities of 
all kinds are painfully hard to get. 
As a case in point, Gregg Bros. have 
a good supply of wire nails. We are 
not at liberty to explain their meth- 
ods of getting these nails other than 
to say that they had to go out for 
most of them with motor trucks. But 
the fact is they have nails. We saw 
more kegs of wire nails at Gregg 
Bros. than we have had the pleasure 9 
of seeing for many months. a 

In this connection it is worth ob- 
serving that Henry Gregg does not 
sit down and wait for goods to come 
to him. He goes out and gets them. 
This explains concisely why Gregg 
has suth large stocks at the present 
time. 
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Uses “Hardware Age” Cards 





Gregg does not believe in price 
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marking his goods. He uses the 
HARDWARE AGE price cards. If a 
man marks each separate article 
these days of weekly price changes, 
Gregg believes he will get into em- 
barrassing positions very often with 
his customers. If a customer sees 
a hammer marked a certain price, 
and then is told by the salesman 
that because of a recent advance the 
price marked on the article is void, 
and that the hammer will cost him 
more because it will cost the dealer 
more to buy the next lot, it usually 
fails of conviction and creates an 
unfavorable impression in the cus- 
tomer’s mind. Moreover, Gregg be- 
lieves that marking each article sepa- 
rately is a waste of time. He has 
regular drawers, shelves, brackets 
and bins for all articles that he car- 
ries in stock. Beside each shelf or 
bin is a HARDWARE AGE price card 
tacked up and covered with glass in 
order to keep it in good condition. 
The prices on these cards are 
changed as often as necessary. All 
a salesman has to do when he wants 
to know the selling price of anv 
article is to look at the card backed 
up beside the shelf or bin from 
which the article was taken. 

In selling paint or anything else, 
for that matter, Gregg believes em- 
phatically that a salesman should 
give to the customer as much infor- 
mation as possible about the article 
he is selling. For instance, in sell- 
ing paint, if a customer wants mix- 
ing ingredients, and unless the cus- 
tomer is a qualified painter, Gregg 
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A portion of the 

up on paint alone and the 
tries to dissuade him from mixing 
his own paint. He the argu- 
ment that the average man couldn't 
go into a drug store and mix a pre- 
scription and get the best results, 
and the same rule applies to paint. 
He says a man can’t mix a paint pre- 
scription unless he has had special 
training and experience. Canned 
paint is mixed and tested by experts. 
If it is used according to directions 
it will give the best results. But if 
a customer persists in his folly and 
insists that he wants to mix his own 
paint, Gregg tries to help him as 
much as possible, and to prevent him 
from getting too much of any one 
of the ingredients. Gregg will even 
go out of his way to tell a customer 
the different blending of colors that 
will give the desired results, and he 
has established many friendships and 
developed his business to a large ex- 
tent by this helpful and friendly 
service. 


uses 


Believes in Buying Now 
His point of view about buying at 
the present time is both interesting 


paint department at Gregg’s A 


big business has been b 


department is still growing 


and worthy of consideration. He 
believes that now is the time for 
dealers to buy strongly of staple 


goods, but, to show thoughtful con 


servatism in buying what he de 
scribes as speculative stocks. The 
changes and all the tendencies to 


day, Gregg thinks, seem to point to 
further advances im many taple 
lines. The increased freight 
are expected to become effective be- 


rates 


fore long and Gregg believes that 
now is the time to buy. He says 
that it will be the man for the next 
few vears that has the goods who 
will do the kind of business that will 
be worth while, and apparently, a 
good many dealers throughout the 


country seem to agree with hin 
reports from jobbers and manufac- 
turers are correct. 


Stores like Gregg’s should be an 
inspiration to-dealers all over the 
country. It isso easy to make a suc- 


cess of business by a smile and extra 
effort that those who sstill believe 
there is money in a perpetual grouch 
should see the error of their ways 
by Gregg’s example. 
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Making Things Pleasant for the Farmers’ Wives by Selling Labor Saving 
Devices—What Bunting Co. Has Done for Its Women Customers 


YOR more than nineteen years 
in business and in the same 
block, the Bunting Hardware 

Co. has watched the growth of busi- 
ness in Kansas City, has seen 
woman more and more the chief 
purchaser of the staples of life for 
the household, and has finally seen 
her enter, in full confidence and in 
all her glory, into the shops that 
formerly were the exclusive haunts 
of man—for the modern merchant 
has seen woman progress as the 
purchasing agent for her home and 
family and has endeavored to make 
her his customer, although he car- 
ried a line of merchandise that in 
the old, old days was bought by 
man alone. 

Hardware stores come under the 
head of stores that were but most 
infrequently visited by women, and 
rightly enough, for not many years 
ago the average hardware store car- 
ried tools, machinery and similar 
equipment for the farm, but little 
for the woman, unless she happened 
to buy a few nails, which no one 
considered her capable of driving 
straight. 

The Bunting hardware store, al- 
ways on the alert for business and 
good ideas, conceived the idea of 
going after the woman purchaser as 
a means of increasing and maintain- 
ing its business. But in order to 
get the attention of woman it was 
necessary to appeal to her direct, 
and what could make so good an 
appeal as labor-saving conveniences 
for the house? Since 1907 this big 
hardware store has had a woman 
advertising manager. She has made 


By LUCILE MACNAUGHTON 


a close study of the hardships 
caused by old-fashioned methods, 
has studied the power washing ma- 
chine and all the many devices that 
mark progress and denote the sav- 
ing of time, money and strength, 
and she has seen where household 
labor could be greatly lightened by 
the use of modern conveniences. 

A washing machine run by other 
power than sturdy, black elbows or 
the elbows of the housewife herself 
is proving a blessing and a miracle 
to the busy mother, who has the 
care of a home and a family. For- 
merly woman’s work was never 
done, but the entrance of labor-sav- 
ing devices into the home is bring- 
ing a new era in for the wife and 
daughters of the family. 


The Farmer’s Wife Forgotten 


It is no unusual thing to visit a 
farm or a large ranch and see a 
dairy barn equipped with electricity 
or with a gasoline motor for operat- 
ing a milking machine and com- 
plete equipment for running and 
hoisting trucks for feed, water or 
refuse; outfits for cleaning milk 
cans and reservoirs for cooling 
milk, nor to see great barns, silos, 
sheds and machinery of every kind 
to lighten labor, but it is unusual 
to go into a farmhouse nicely 
equipped with labor-saving devices 
for the women. 

“Too often it is the lot of the 
housewife to carry water for drink- 
ing, cooking and washing, and to do 
her cooking and baking over a hot 
coal or wood range. Does the 
farmer realize or does he care that 
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the same engine that drives a milk- 
ing machine or pumps water for the 
stock will pump water for the house 
and furnish power that will drive 
a washing machine, a churn or a 
dish washer? 

He knows that an electrical plant 
installed on his farm will illuminate 
all of his outbuildings and furnish 
power for various labor-saving 
pieces of machinery, but does he 
realize that the power that can fur- 
nish light for him to read by at 
night will run a vacuum sweeper 80 
that a large farm house may be 
easily and quickly cleaned in a short 
time? Does he realize that when 
extra farm help is needed in the 
summer or at harvesting time, his 
wife is at her wits end to get the 
cooking, cleaning and _ preserving 
done, and that an electric dish 
washer would save hours of time 
and perhaps the necessity of hiring 
extra help; that an electric washing 
machine would wash heavy sheets, 
table cloths and soiled work cloth- 
ing quickly and easily with a mini 
mum amount of work. 


What Modern Hardware Means on the 
Farm 

Science and modern _ inventions 
have come to the aid of the busy 
farmer’s wife, and in_lightenils 
labor for her have invented labor 
savers which women are using the 
world over. 

Are appetizing meals for thresh 
ers and harvesters as hard to s@ 
when they can be prepared in th 
cool, early morning and left to co 

(Continued on page 128) 








The Kind of a Window that Attracts Women 


tbove is a display 
from the Schlafer 
Hardware Co., Ap- 
pleton, Wis., i 

combined scales in 
one window and 
acuum cleaners in 
another adjoining 
The windows were 
trimmed with 
leaves, which made 
a most pleasing 
effect and were de- 
signed for women 














ibove is another Schlafer 
windou that was also 
built for women It con- 
tained sets of Community 
Silver toasters, chafing 
dishes, percolators, glass- 
ware sets and things 
which all women are in- 
terested in. The window 
had a decidedly rich ef- 
fect. To the left is a dis- 
play from the Palm Beach 
Mercantile Co., West Palm 
Beach, Fla., and was 
done by W. A. Fenn It 
also was for women and 
contained glassware, elec- 
trical goods and so ar- 
ranged that no value was 
lost 





The Value of 
Rush Hour 


Diplomacy 


By Ep. DAVIDSON 


ERHAPS one of the most annoying problems of 
p a retail selling force is the proper handling of 
the rush hours. 

While it is true that a certain amount of initiative 
must always be left with the individual salesman, it 
it also true that a quite definite policy should be set 
for those hours of the day when customers are not 
being taken care of as soon as they enter the store. 

No merchant can be expected to employ a selling 
force sufficient to give immediate service at all times, 
yet unless the situation is met tactfully the buying 
public is easily irritated even by short waits. 

Three general policies seem to exist in handling the 
rush hours, and it may be that an analysis of these 
methods will somewhat clarify the situation for those 
who have not taken the time either to separate these 
methods or to weight their respective virtues. 


The Supercillious Salesman 

There is first the salesman who “sizes up” the wait- 
ing crowd and shows a tendency to “pick” his next 
customer. This practise is, of course, disgusting, and 
generally makes you mad if you are passed by. But if 
you are “picked” the result is almost worse because of 
the embarrassment of your knowing that another 
standing by is rightfully. ahead of you. 
is evidently all wrong and should not be considered, 
for it is a “cheat” policy. 

The next method, and commonly used, is to attend 
the customer in hand and not even see the awaiting 
customer until it shall have become his turn. 

This I feel like terming the “dumb” method, and 
while it is not nearly as bad as the “cheat”? method, 
savoring more of the omission rather than the com- 





This policy. 


mission classification, still I for one can never agree 
with those who contend that one should give every 
thought and energy to the sale and look neither to the 
right nor the left until the sale is closed. 


Keeping the Customers Contented 

It isn’t human, and what’s more, if you will analyze 
your feelings the next time you, as a prospective cus- 
tomer, are treated this way I am sure you will find a 
feeling of resentment or aloofness creeping over you 
under this treatment that will make salesmanship 
doubly hard for the salesman when he finally gets to 
you. 

Of course, I do not contend that a salesman should 
rush up and shake each new arrival by the hand as 
he enters the store, but when the waiting customer 
comes within the easy range of his vision he should at 
least get a nod or “Good morning, I will be with you 
shortly.” 

Such a salutation immediately ties the salesman up 
to him for it affords a tangible acknowledgment of 
his presence and really a tentative service which will 
be found to serve as an easy entering wedge later, and 
also help to tide over the waiting interval. 

Furthermore, it has a decided tendency to speed up 
the customer in hand without, I think, in any way 
irritating him. While the touch of impatience which 
the new customer felt upon entering the store and 
finding he would have to wait leaves him at once 
and establishes a basis for pleasant salesmanship and 
future relations. 

By all means shoot a few smiles of recognition and 
words of welcome to the newcomer as you wait upon 
the customer in hand. 


Send them away happy but also send 

them away loaded down with merchar- 

dise. That is salesmanship as distit- 

guished from “clerk hire” and the reason 

that the pay envelope is heavier for one 

and lighter for another, perhaps in the 
same store 


EDWARD GRINHAMs 





¥ 7 HEN the sultry days of Au- 
gust are here’ everyone’s 


thoughts turn toward com- 
fort and days spent in some sort of 
invigorating sport, and it must be 
confessed that the most industrious 
of us do not relish our work with the 
same zest with which we are imbued 
during the cooler days of spring and 
fall. There is no getting around the 
fact that summer means vacation 
and a well earned rest, far away 
from business cares and worries, and 
a big percentage of the people take 
two weeks off during August in pref- 
erence to any other time of the 
year. 

No matter where you live. there is 
some place not far away where va- 
cation days are being enjoyed by the 
people of your town. You know 
where they are and perhaps are plan- 
ning to take a couple of weeks your- 
self camping by the river or up near 
the lake, or in the little bungalow 
colony away from the noise of in- 
dustry. Perhaps you are lucky 
enough to be situated near some 


popular watering place where people 
from the other cities come for their 
vacations. In any event, vacation 
days are’ here and people are going 
away to enjoy a rest. That’s the 
main point. And every single one 
that goes must take some vacation 
goods with him so that he may en- 
joy his period of rest. 

The hubby may be a fisherman and 
want all the flies and rods that this 
fascinating sport demands. The 
children will need all sorts of toys 
and the whole family will want to 
take a dip in the water, whether it is 
river, lake or ocean. You, of course, 
are selling bathers’ supplies, and this 
alone will make a good sized sale. 


Remember that caps, bathing shoes, . 


rubber balls and belts go along with 
the bathing suit as well as water 
wings for the timid. 
The Campers’ Hardware 
Then there is the summer cottage 
hardware that every camper has to 


have—cook stoves of the portable 
type, cooking utensils, cheap cutlery 


Making It Easy for the Summer Vacationist 
The Month of August Is the Time When Most People 


Go Away—Y our Last Drive on Summer Merchandise 


and plates—all are part of the vaca- 
tion. 

Recently the Bunting Hardware 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., had the ac- 
companying window display and it 
certainly brought in the desired re- 
sults. One of the hampers contained 
all the necessities for a fine automo- 
bile trip and gave the suggestion of 
plenty of excellent food. 

“A man and his family touring 
the country in a motor saw the open 
lunch box,” writes the Bunting peo- 
ple, “and came in to examine it. 
They not only bought one of these 
auto kits, but bathing suits for the 
entire family, vacuum bottles and 
all the necessary paraphernalia for 
a successful camping or cross coun- 
try tour.” 

Every merchant should make one 
last hard drive on his summer goods 
and get them off his hands before 
the fall season is here. One good 
window, combined with extra adver- 
tising on summer goods and a regu- 
lar honest-to-goodnesg drive, will 
help you out. 
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f 
from the Bunting store, 


Vou ’ ° ‘ 
ldn’t you be attracted by this window display? Everyone in Kansas City, Mo., 
Notice the auto hamper filled with what is usually needed on any kind of an auto camping t 
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looked it over 


and selected campe 





Angling for Fish and Catching Dollars 


You'll Find Your Sporting Department a Prolific Stream 
Display 


andthe 


66 NGLING may be said to be 
A so like the mathematics that 
it can never be fully learnt.” 

Izaak Walton. 

Old Izaak Walton was so pro- 
ficient and persistent a fisherman 
in the winding streams and placid 
lakes of “Merry England,” and 
wrote so soothingly and _ simply 
about the art of angling, in the far 
away days of “Good Queen Bess’ 


Window 


Most 


greatest secretary of nature—Sir 
Francis Bacon.” 

To-day, to be a good angler in 
any place but a large city, a man 
must have recourse to a hardware 
store, to purchase the necessary 
rods and lines and hooks and flies. 
How Walton would have looked with 
wide-eyed surprise on the modern 
angler’s outfit. If ghosts. revisit 
“these glimpses of the moon” we 














All the accessories necessary to fishermen’s happiness were combined in Clapp & Treat, 


Hartford, 


that his name has come down the 
years like the quaint and mellow 
sound of an old bell heard faintly 
in the distance through the haze of 
twilight. He was not, in the mod- 
ern sense, anything of a “world 
beater,” but he did one thing so 
superlatively well that he is known 
to all the broad brotherhood of the 
rod and line as the patron saint of 
the angler. 

But how different is the stock in 
trade to-day of the modern angler! 
Walton used a birch rod and an odd 
bit of string and spent most of his 
time browsing along the river’s 
brink, dreaming leisurely in the sun- 
shine or reading meditatively the 
essays of one whom he called “the 


Conn, 


venture the opinion that the ghost 
of Izaak Walton has often found 
keen pleasure and unfeigned delight 
gazing in at the window of some 
hardware store at the wide variety 
of modern necessities for the ‘“com- 
plete angler.” 

A Fascinating Fishing Window 

Such a window for instance as 
that of Clapp & Treat, Inc., at the 
old Charter Oak Town of Hartford, 
in the Connecticut Valley, would in 
all probability cause the ghost of 
Izaak Walton something of a fana- 
tic’s joy if the attention and pleas- 
ure it has given many of the mod- 
ern anglers can be taken as any 
sort of a criterion. Clapp & Treat 
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Wonderful 


Bait 


are noted throughout Connecticut as. 
specialists in fishing tackle. Many 
of the salesmen on the floor are de- 
votees to the rod and reel and can 
talk with entire sympathy and un- 
derstanding to brothers of the same 
fraternity who come to the Clapp 
& Treat store for tackle and flies. 

In their fishing tackle window 
they arrange all of their goods 
around the heart’s desire of all 
anglers — a_ smacking big fish, 
stuffed and mounted upon a polished 
board. This gives the window 
something of the true sporting 
atmosphere, and inevitably attracts 
attention. The man who has never 
fished before, if the least spark of 
desire is in him, will find that spark 
glowing with greater warmth and 
persuasion if he looks for long at 
the Clapp & Treat window. Here 
are rods of all lengths and weights, 
reels and baskets, and multi-colored 
flies that would tempt the most sus- 
picious and ill-mannered trout from 
the shadiest depth of his mountain 
stream. No angler could pass that 
window by nor look upon it unmoved. 

In the same city of Hartford is 
the Tracy Robinson & Williams Co. 
Its sale of fishing tackle is prosper- 
ous but they don’t believe in stop- 
ping there. Guns and ammunition, 
baseballs, thermos bottles and lunch 
boxes are added to their display, 
which receives the attention of the 
angler, the hunter, ‘the picnicker, 
the automobilist and the boy who 
wants to be a little of each. 

The American Hardware Stores, 
Bridgeport, Conn., concentrated a 
window display on four major sports 
with fishing tackle and bait buckets 
in the foreground. Their display 
of fishing paraphernalia is com- 
plete though grouped in a_ small 
space. Everything is there from 
rods and bobs to flies and nets. In 
the background of the window golf 
sticks predominate and are flanked 
on either side by tennis rackets. A 
baseball, mit and bat in the left cen- 
ter of the window caused many of 
the boys of Bridgeport to stop and 
gaze, and as has often happened be- 
fore, long after the window trim 
had been changed, some of the same 
boys returned to buy “that catcher’s 
mit that was in your window two 
weeks ago.” 


(Continued on page 128) 
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The Peirson Hardware 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has 
made the most of its fish- 
ing display window. Nets, 
lines, flies, bait cans and 
all the things needed are 
shown with exceptional 
telling effect. The ar- 
rangement in this win- 
dow is excellent and there 
is not too much crowding, 
yet everything that is to 
be shown appears 
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The Retailer’s Problem in Getting Goods 


The Mission of the Jobber in these Critical Times 
Reducing Your Stock to the Best Lines Obtainable 


: YRACTICAL merchandising men 
are coming to see more and 
more clearly with present con- 

ditions that the jobber is the key- 

stone of the arch of efficient distri- 

bution. And this in the face of a 

flood of propaganda arguing to the 

contrary. 

The jobber of hardware is not 
only a potent factor in the distribu- 
tion of merchandise, but he is, as 
well, the big stabilizing influence on 
the business of the country. Eco- 
nomic law is often a bigger force 
than we recognize, and always its 
decisions are inexorable. It is prin- 
cipally this law that more forceful 
than any salesmanship or propa- 
ganda whatever, brings the jobber 
to the strong and helpful place he 
occupies to-day. 

Junction points and terminals are 
jammed with freight which is at the 
pleasure of inefficient and indiffer- 
ent help. Tracers are never heard 
from, and bills-of-lading covering 
freight passing off the line of origin 
are frankly stamped. “Abnormal 
conditions prevail on the lines of 
carrier which handle this shipment 
and it is subject to delay. This ad- 
vice is given to the owner of the 
property covered by this contract in 
order that he may have due notice 
of the fact.” 

Whether the cause for this in- 
efficiency of the railroads comes 
from an attempt by the owners to 
demonstrate a need for increased 
revenue, or because the workers are 
endeavoring to prove the failure of 
private operation, is not of imme- 
diate interest to the manufacturer 
with a factory choked up with 
goods. The point is that his money 
is tied up and he cannot get it out. 
The thing that concerns him is 
somehow to get these goods to his 
retail customers, 

While it is admittedly a difficult 
and knotty problem, there is a solu- 
tion. Those manufacturers that 
have foreseen present conditions, or 
who through a fortunate knowledge 
of good merchandising have 
“teamed up” with the jobber, have 
the answer. For, bad as are freight 
conditions, a carload shipment still 
moves as a unit, and such shipments 
can be traced and worked through 


By IRVING C. COBB 


the traffic maze without extraordi- 
nary delays. Not even the railroads 
themselves are pessimistic enough 
to stamp all carload bills-of-lading 
with their red ink prediction of in- 
definite delay. 

Thus the jobber gets his stock, 
and he distributes it, too; for, 
though his task is not without its 
problems, he is located where he is 
because that city happens to be a 
logical distributing point—a good 
shipping center in normal times. 
Even now he can get goods to a 
multitude of customers without 
going through a railroad junction 
point. So at every good distribut- 
ing point in the United States car- 
loads mostly of well-chosen, trade- 
marked goods are coming to the 
hardware jobber through a freight 
tangle scarcely penetrable by less- 
than-carload shipments and moving 
in a steady stream to the retailer to 
supply the never-ending wants of 
John Smith and William Jones, 
their wives and families. 


How the Jobber Stands Today 


The hope of the dealer as of the 
manufacturer is in the jobber as 
the one constant means of sure and 
effective distribution at a time when 
the transportation system of the 
country has broken down. Except- 
ing local manufacturers, it is only 
from the jobber that the retailer 
can get his stock to-day. The com- 
mission man in New York, recalling 
the days when German’ goods 
crowded into port on every ship, 
and looking forward hopefully to 
the day when the American buyer 
“will forget,” is helpless now, nor 
can the ubiquitous sales agent avail 
anything. And some of these. sales 
agents are funny in their frantic 
appeals to weary factory managers 
for shipments that the railroads re- 
fuse to receive. 

Probably no word in our business 
language has been so abused by 
sales and advertising men as the 
good word service. Most of us are 
inclined to shy off from the user 
until we can investigate a little 
more closely, but literally the job- 
ber does stand at the crossroads of 
commerce to serve. If he continues 
to play fair with manufacturer and 
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retailer alike the re-establishment 
of normal conditions is likely to see 
his service better understood and 
his position made more strong—a 
reward due under the age-old law 
of recompense to him who best can 
work and best can serve. 

And what is the practical course 
to follow to-day? We know certain 
facts to be true, but none of us 
have the breadth of mind and abil- 
ity to see in their full significance, 
or to arrange in the order of their 
logic and importance, all facts 
affecting trade conditions; and, per- 
haps, few among us have the clear- 
ness of vision to follow through in 
mind to a logical conclusion the few 
facts that we do grasp. Some 
things, plain enough so we all do 
get them are these: money is tight; 
buying is lagging; prices are un- 
certain. From these premises one 
man argues and proves conclusively 
that nothing disastrous can happen, 
but that business must move right 
along at its present gait. And, in- 
deed, it is scarcely credible that a 
world which for four years ‘made 
things only for destruction is yet 
caught up on its needs. There is 
still but a pitifully small store of 
the things the world needs, and only 
by the speeding up of production 
can the shortage be made up. An- 
other, apparently as well informed, 
and with the same assurance, proves 
with equal conclusiveness that 
business is in general on the tobog- 
gan slide and due for the worst 
kind of a slump. The public, says 
this latter, has exhausted its pa 
tience, if not its money, in watch- 
ing a game between capital and 
labor in which increases in labor 
costs are countered by passing 0 
to the consumer increases in price 
of goods. Banks are tightening 
upon credit. Retailers are selling 
out big stocks at a sacrifice. Un 
certainty is everywhere. 


How the People Are Buying 


It is probable that as usual the 
facts lie somewhere between these 
extremes, and certainly there could 
be no better or-saner advice that 
the suggestion given by J. M. Camp 
bell, ex-president of the Retail 


(Continued on page 128) 
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Celebrates Bitthday by Aero- 
plane Ride 


Leroy S. Starrett, president of the 
L. §. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass., 
one of the large tool manufacturers of 
New England, recently celebrated his 
eighty-fourth birthday at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., by going up in an aeroplane. 
Mr. Starrett at the time was spending 
a short vacation in the South and ae- 
cepted an inviation for a ride. 

Mr. Starrett has always been closely 
connected with the hardware business. 
He was himself a salesman for his own 
products at one time and has always 
made it a point to keep in touch with 
all departments of the hardware trade. 
Despite his misfortune of being deaf 
he has been a frequent speaker at hard- 
ware conventions and many hardware 
men will remember his helpful sugges- 
tions made at various times. 

The character, courage and resource 
of Leroy S. Starrett made him great. 
The story of his life is an inspiration 
to men everywhere. He was married 
in 1861 and moved to Athol, Mass., in 
1868, where the Athol Machine Co. was 
organized to manufacture his inven- 
tions. After he had been with the 
Athol Machine Co. for several years 
misfortunes began to afflict him in 
rapid succession. He lost his wife, who 
had been a constant source of help and 
inspiration to him; he lost his control 
of stock in the machine company, and 
with this loss went his position. Last, 
but not least, he lost his hearing. With 
four motherless children to provide for, 
with no position and little money, and 
with his hearing gone, he saturated 
himself in work. Many men would 
have quit and surrendered themselves 
as victims to hard luck. But Starrett 
was made of sterner stuff. He worked 
on his inventions and before long was 
able to commence business for himself 
and started the famous Starrett line of 
tools. Since that time the name of 
Starrett has been a by-word in hard- 
ware stores the country over. And on 
his eighty-fourth birthday he went up 
in an airplane “which is some- 
thing,” said one of his friends, “for us 
youngsters to think about.” 


AN APPRECIATION 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
July 20, 1920. 


Editor Hardware Age, 
New York City. 

DEAR Sirk: I wish to compli- 
:Mment the writer of “White Col- 
‘lar Patriots,” editorial comment, 
same being in July 15 issue. The 
‘public needs this class of writ- 
‘ing and I, personally, shall be 
Pleased to see more articles of 
: this class, 

Yours very truly. 
T. H. BENTON. 


Levoy 8S. Starrett on his ae 

















What One Customer Thinks 


DON’T like to preach, but, just now 

I feel that I can’t help it. I can’t 
think of an appropriate Biblical text; 
never mind; I dont’ need it. I know 
what moves me, and that’s enough. I 
used to be behind the counter myself, 
and never did the thing, so it didn’t 
sit well. It doesn’t with anyone. 

I’ve been using dynamite in quan- 
tities during the recent months, and 
had been paying 28c. for it right along 
until here of late. The store from 
which I’ve been buying came up 2c. 
on the 40 per cent then. Well, that 
didn’t bother me. I took the owners of 
the store to be fellows who knew why 
they raised the price. [f the cost of 
living goes up, I should roar if dyna- 
mite goes up 2c. a pound with it. I 
paid on the 30c. basis, said nothing 
about it, and Forded home timorously 
with it. Somehow, having seen so much 
of the effects of excited dynamite, I 
can’t get so familiar with it as to cause 
several boxes of it to wrestle in the 
back of a Henry. 

Very well. We used that 40 per cent 
up in a little while, so I tuttered back 
for more. This time the dealers didn’t 
have it in the store. They had to send 
a man out to the powder house, well 
out of town, but at a stated hour I 
went back to get it and pay for it. I 
asked ’em to figure it up—it and some 
supplies. They did—on a _ sheet of 
paper—and I swung the itemized list 
around for a reading. The dynamite 
had been listed at 32c. 

“Whew!” I whistled. “What does 
DuPont need the money for this time? 
Just the other day I paid 30c., and 
now 4 


list was whisked 
by of the proprietors. “Is that 
so he apologized. “Well, sir, we'd 
forgotten what we’d charged you the 
other day, so——.” . 

“Oho,” said I, “so that’s it? And if 
that’s it, I’m only paying you 30c., 
boys.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” was the 
chorus. “You see, we’d forgotten 

Forgotten what they’d charged me 
the other day, with the wholesale price 
at the old level. 

Now, listen, folks No, I won't 
preach. There’s the case. Draw your 
own conclusions. If you can’t draw an 
immediate one, and know you’ve draw: 
the right one, change your ways or get 
out of the retail hardware business 
or whatever retail busimess you’re in 
before Nemesis, standing at your cour 
ter in the shape of your customers, get 
real peeved and runs you out. 
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Distributing “Mephistos” 


1920, the W. A 
Wallingford, Conn.. wil 


Commencing July 
Ives Mfg. Co., 
distribute its line of “Mephisto” 
direct from the factory to any part of 
the country except the New England 
States and the Metropolitan district 
At the company’s own office in Boston 
will be adequate the New 
England territory. 


tools 


stock tor 


Dealers may obtain upon 
copy of the new catalog issued by the 
Coes Wrench Co., Worcester, Mass., 
covering its entire line of screw 
wrenches. 


request a 












Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


How Wall Paper Can Be Effectively Used in Mak- 





ing Attractive Show Cards—Many Artistic Methods 





ERE is another scheme to 
H help the beginner make his 
~™—-~ show cards more artistic with 
very little effort which will be found 
much more economical than white or 
colored cardboard. There are many 
heautiful patterns to be had in plain 
and figured wall paper, which when 
pasted on old cardboard box covers 
or Beaver board make an ideal sur- 
face to letter on. And if placed 
in a plain black picture frame will 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


present a more finished appearance. 

Old sample books of discontinued 
wall paper are easily ob- 
tained, these are large enough to 
cover a surface 14 x 22 inches. If 
these sample books are hard to ob- 
tain, remnants of rolls may be had 
from paper hangers. 

The show cards reproduced here 
were done in the following manner: 

The plain black frames are half- 
sheet size, 14 x 22 in., they were 


lines of 
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This poster in colors is most effective—pink flowering on a cream background 
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(without 


each 
The writer procured a heavy 


purchased for $1 
glass). 
cardboard box (such as a suit or 
overcoat would be packed in) and 
cut from the cover and bottom of 
box 4 pieces the exact size of the 
inside measurement of these frames, 
Then different designs of wall paper 
were cut and pasted on the front and 
back of cardboard, this gives double 
service, as the card may be used in 
frame by turning it around and 
lettering the back. It is important 
to paste the back, otherwise it will 
warp and bulge out of the frame. 
How to Use Wall Paper 

Some may think this a mussy and 
difficult task to perform, but it will 
be found simple and interesting. In 
pasting do not use too small a brush 
as it is important to work quickly 
so the paste will not dry in spots; 
use any kind of flour, starch or 
library paste, but do not use 
mucilage. As soon as paper is ready 
to paste on card place another piece 
of card over all and press firmly 
down using the clinched fist making 
a rotary motion, this will smooth out 
all creases and air bubbles. If not 
needed in a hurry it is a good plan 
to let it dry under a heavy weight 
for half-hour before starting to 
letter. 

Of course the color scheme of the 
lettering and wallpaper is lost in 
reproducing these cards. For in- 
stance, take the card “Slidetite,” the 
American beauty of garage door 
hardware. This was a remnant of 
artistic bedroom paper with roses 
and a silver stripe effect, which car- 
ries out the “American Beauty” idea; 
the lettering blends well, done in al- 
most any soft color on’ a beautiful 
background like this. You will find 
it most effective. 

On the other side of this card is 
the one featuring “Blue Bird” wash- 
ing machines. This paper has a pale 
buff background with blue birds 
perched on branches. The color 
background being blue the repro 
duction is very faint but makes 4 
striking effect and one that im- 
presses. 

The card featuring “Vollrath 
Ware” was done on a remnant of 
oatmeal living room paper of two 
tone tan effect. This makes a strik- 
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ing and effective background which 
surpasses some of the high-priced 
Matt cardboard. 

The card featuring “Simonds 
Saws” was lettered in black, with a 
light grey edge around letters, on 
mottled wall paper of dark green, 
grey and brown tones, this being 
pasted on the back of.Vollrath card. 

It is not necessary that these 
cards should be under glass, in fact, 
they are much more effective with- 
out the glass. A black or dark col- 
ored wood frame enhances the ap- 
pearance of the card and also keeps 
the edges and corners from being 
broken. 

Can Use the Card Several Times 

Do the pasting on the card in- 
stead of on the back of the wall 


paper, as it will stick just as well 
and is more easily handled. The 
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The black frame brings out the values and 
the signs are reversible making them 
doubly che ap 


same card may be used many times 
over after it becomes too bulky to 
frame; the old paper may be re- 
moved by wetting both sides of card 
and removing a little at a time. 

If a piece of compo or beaver 
board is used instead of thin card- 
board, it will not be necessary to 
paste the back as this composition 
will not warp sufficiently to be 
noticed. 

There are many plain patterns in 
wall paper of soft tints and white. 
A good combination for a show 
card for bath room fixtures would 
be to do the lettering in black on a 
blue and white tile bath room paper. 

For a window of preserving uten- 
sils and fruit jars, wall paper with 
figures of fruit or grapes would be 
a very appropriate background for 
a show card. 

For children’s toys, the ‘Kate 
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Greenaway” wall papers and other 
papers of different animals which 
are outlined in faint tints all over 
the paper. This is very effective for 
‘toy show cards. The beginner will 
find wall paper a perfect surface 
to practice on; it absorbes the ink 
and the brush does not slip like it 
sometimes will on the highly glazed 
surface of white cardboard. 

For the benefit of those who do 
not know how to make a smooth 
paste the following formula will be 
found simple and satisfactory: 

The Paste Receipe 

To make one-half pint of paste, 
take one-half cup of starch, and 14 
cup of flour, pour in enough cold 
water to dissolve into a thick paste. 
Now pour in half cup of boiling 
water and stir until the composi- 
tion is of equal consistency. To 
keep indefinitely, place in air-tight 
container and add a few drops of 
oil of sassafras or wintergreen. A 
stiff bristle brush or sash tool kept 
in a jar of water will be the best 
and handiest tool for applying the 
paste. 

The beginner should be careful 
in laying out and drawing lines for 
lettering on wall paper, as pencil 
marks are sometimes hard to erase 
without defacing the pattern. A 
very hard lead pencil or piece of 
white crayon is the best to use. 


In these days of continual ad- 


vancing prices economy in show 
cards will make a material differ- 
ence in expenses. By the wall pa- 
per idea not only will money be 
saved but a very artistic and im- 
pressive card is the result. The 
frames can also be used for a long 
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TRADE NOTES 


Final papers have passed between the 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, 
Conn., buckles, etc., and the W. & E. T. 
Fitch Co., New Haven, Conn., buckles, 
etc., whereby the former becomes the 
owner of the latter by the payment of 
approximately $216,000. The Fitch 
property, 192 x 350 ft., is at 151 East 
Street, New Haven. 

F. H. Payne, president, Greenfield 
Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass., and 
F. G. Echols, manager, announce that 
plans are complete for enlarging the 
company’s forge shop at Turners Falls, 
Mass., by the erection of two new 
buildings, and that the work will begin 
at once. The company’s proposed new 
five-story plant at Greenfield is held up 
for the time being. 


Arthur W. Pottle, formerly with the 
Portland Tinware Co., Portland, Me., 
has purchased the hardware store of 
Harch & Brown, that city, from O. D. 
Clark. 


The Hampden Toy, Co., Westfield, 
Mass., has acquired the Auto Toy Co., 
that city. William P. Marcoulier, of 
the latter company, will continue his 
services for the new owners. 


The Handcraft Mfg. Co. is again in 
a position to make deliveries on its 
Kantspill Dust Pan. It will be remem- 
bered that this company discontinued 
temporarily because of the material 
shortage. Incorporation and the secur- 
ing of additional capital is contemplated 
in the near future, so that production 
may be handled on a more extensive 
basis. 

The George C. Winter hardware and 
plumbing business, Whitford Block, 
Main and Hamilton Sts., Southbridge, 
Mass., is to be incorporated. Maurice 
A. Taylor is manager. 


The Peck Spring Co., Plainfield, 
Conn., is having an addition built, 
which will materially increase produc- 
tion. 

The 


Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp. 


has secured the services of Carl King, 
principal, Wetworth Institute, Boston, 
as a member of its operating committee, 
with headquarters at Palmér, Mass. 


Eli Gilbert Bennett, a former mem- 
ber of the Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
maker of wire cloth at Georgetown, 
Conn., died recently at his home 183 
Garfield Place, Brooklyn, in his nine- 
tieth year. 

The corporate title of the Lebanon 
Hardware Co. at Lebanon, Wis., has 
been changed to The R. J. Roepke 
Hardware Co. Mr. Roepke for some 
time manager of the original concern 
is now sole owner. In addition to a 
large hardware stock, extensive farm 
implement and tractor departments are 
maintained. 


The plant of the Meanr Axe & Tool 
Co., Ltd., St. Stephen, N. B., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently, the loss, prin- 
cipally on machinery and stock, being 
estimated at $100,000. 

















Two Big Departments of Mid-Western Store 


Hardware Co., 
has developed a 

wonderful sheet metal and 
plumbing business in connection 
with the regular hardware trade. 
The business in the two departments 
ranges around $100,000 a year. 
During a single twelve-month period 
this company has installed as many 
as 65 furnaces and handled single 
jobs in the sheet metal department 
amounting to $5,000. Much of the 
work of both shops is contract work, 
and it has been figured that the over- 
head for sheet metal is about 20 per 
cent, while in the plumbing depart- 


rYNHE Peoples 
Gary, Ind., 


ment it is about 16 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the department manage- 
ment. The illustration above shows 
the sheet metal department and its 
arrangement, while below is shown 
the plumbing shop. Note the unique 
and serviceable racks used for hous- 
ing the stocks of sheet metal and iron 
pipe. Also the convenient arrange- 
ment of other shop stock. 

The sheet metal works is at the 
rear of the second floor and is 50 by 
90 ft. All the fittings are in bins 
plainly marked and all the sheet 
metal is kept in pipe racks. From 
four to nine men are employed in 


this department, depending upon the 
season. 

Every good hardware store can 
have the same kind of a department 
making money for it if the business 
is gone after. That the owners of 
the Peoples Hardware Co. have made 
a big success of sheet metal and 
plumbing is merely a tribute to hard 
work and good business methods. 
They grasped the opportunity and 
have made the most of it, which is 
another way of saying that thev 
were progressive enough to compre- 
hend the possibilities in these two 
lines. 
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Making Sales While the Sun is Shining 


Winter Is Coming and Summer Goods Must Disappear 


Building Up a General Trade Through Auto Accessories 


JUN this little article the writer 
will attempt to bring attention 
to a few leading items of sum- 

mer hardware which should ring a 

merry tune upon the cash register. 

Winter is coming—so let’s go. 

’Tis said that we Americans are 
a people of summer vacationists, 
and if this is recognized as a fact 
on the Continent, and is played upon 
in our foreign tourist travel, why 
shouldn’t we recognize it equally 
as much among ourselves, and as 
hardware merchants boost our sales 
of summer merchandise while the 
sun shines? 

Summer hardware—this is a sub- 
ject which might entice the pen of 
a business author, for it is much too 


town merchant a special sales effort 
on oil cook stoves is most decidedly 
worth while—for the city store, gas 
or electric appliances may take the 
place of oil, largely. It was a per- 
sonal pleasure to observe in the cur- 
rent number of a national magazine 
an article on “fuels for summer use” 
in which our best selling oil cook 
stove was used in illustration of the 
comforts of a cool kitchen. This is 
surely one of the useful things to be 
found in summer hardware. Keep 
the oil stoves in the foreground dur- 
ing the hot summer months. It pays. 


Appealing to the Housewife 


If the kitchen is to be cool and 
comfortable, why not an appeal for 
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With Sherwood All Metal Screens. Neat, Strortg and Serviceable. 
They can be used as a permanent outside screen, allowing the bottem 
window sash to be raised and lowered without removing the screen. 
They can also be used under the sash in the ordinary way, They fit any 
window—all sizes. If you prefer screens with wood frame, we have the 


Continental Wood Screens. 


Also a full line of Screen Doors in 


different sizes. Buy while our stock is complete. 





1. Van Voris, - 


Cobleskill, N. Y- 





An attractive summer ad will help sell your summer supplies. It’s not too 
late to sell screening 


broad for anything but a general 
summary in a few columns. 

We are a people of home makers, 
and if the family activities center 
about the home, is it not reasonable 
for the hardware man to make his 
leading appeal to merchandise of in- 
terest to the family—in other words, 
through his advertising and window 
displays, to direct attention to those 
things which will mean added com- 
fort or pleasure for the home? 

In a previous contribution the 
writer has shown that for the smaller 


proper sanitation of foods? Why 
not equip this same home with a re- 
frigerator? Most manufacturers of 
refrigerators and ice boxes supply 
sizes to suit both size of kitchen and 
of pocketbook. Often a home is 
without a refrigerator because, on 
general principles, the housewife 
thinks of a refrigerator as a pon- 
derous thing, eating up its own 
weight in ice each week, and some- 
thing far beyond her means. A 
well-worded advertisement, using a 
cut of a small box, coupled with a 
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window display of these smaller 
sizes, will often work miracles in 
speeding up sales in the refrigera- 
tor department. Just try a special 
drive on the smaller sizes and see 
how sales will increase. Include a 
little information about the small 
ice consumption in your advertise- 
ment and window display. I dare- 
say we often take too much for 
granted when working out an ad- 
vertisement about refrigerators or 
oil stoves—let’s not forget to keep 
Mrs. Housewife well informed that 
her first cost is really the only large 
cost when compared with the prac- 
tical economy and comfort in the 
preparation of meals. It is doubt- 
less a matter of fact that the aver- 
age family throws away enough 
spoiled food each summer to more 
than pay for the cost of the ice for 
a refrigerator. Remember these 
homely little details when you go 
after the summer trade. 

While speaking of summer sanita- 
tion, we surely could not forget that 
buzzing pest—the fly or the mosquito, 
which got into our bedroom that 
night (when we were away on a 
trip—never our own) and keep us 
awake a good part of the night with 
its threats of an invasion. If those 
windows had only been fitted with 
window screens we would never 
have to remember that hot, horrid 
night. Window screens, both of the 
metal and wood frame type, are 
splendid sales developers for the hot 
months. Keep a good assortment 
of sizes in plain sight in your store 
—run a movie slide of them on 
some of your hottest nights and 
watch sales increase. Don’t blame 
folks if they don’t buy them from 
you if you don’t go half way in 
telling them to come and look over 
your assortment. Your customers 
will respond to advertising of wint- 
dow screens, screen doors and scree 
wire—they need them and you sell 
them. Along the line of advertising 
these products, one of the leading 
manufacturers of screen wire cloth 
puts out a very attractive window 
display each year, and another man- 
ufacturer of window screens ¢al 
supply you with circulars, movie 
slides and electros. 


Fuel Savers Are Always Sellers 


Then there’s the fireless cooker— 
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one of the most remarkable of fuel 
savers. If you carry them in stock 
and want more facts regarding their 
merit, just ask any housewife who 
has one in her kitchen. I do not 
think you will find many dissatis- 
fied users, and here is a source of 
added information, for who knows 
more about them than the woman 
who knows just how convenient they 
are in her own kitchen? The manu- 
facturer builds them and sends out 
sales literature for boosting sales, 
but we can generally learn many 
things from the user, whether it be 
a fireless cooker or an iceless re- 
frigerator. 

How about an electric fan in the 
living room when the thermometer 
hovers around eighty-five to ninety 
degrees? To-day there are a num- 
ber of reputable makes on the mar- 
ket at very reasonable prices. De- 
tails as to construction and expense 
of operation can be secured from 
the manufacturer, and I believe no 
further knowledge of electric wiring 
is required than in attaching the 
library table lamp into the base plug 
or chandelier socket. Why not play 
this up strong this summer, and 
along the same line, I wonder if we 
hardware folks are handing over our 
good trade in electric lamps (bulbs), 
auto headlight bulbs and flashlights 
to the electric equipment store in 
our town? 

And now our thoughts turn to the 
auto. How could we get this far and 
forget the friendly Henry or the 
Loco-Limousine? Some one recently 
said to his friend that he was wor- 
ried about the number of folks of his 
acquaintance who had mortgaged 
their homes to buy an automobile. 
His friend replied—“That’s alright 
—where can you go in a home?” 

Anyhow, to-day our highways and 
byways are lined with autos, coming 
and going—business and pleasure, 
and as good hardware men, here is a 
field which none of us should neglect, 
whether we operate a large city store 
with its complete auto and accessory 
department, or a smaller town store 
with a more humble appeal to the 
auto trade. We all know our own 
store and local conditions best of all, 
and so can best judge just how heav- 
ily we shall go after the auto trade. 
Aside. from such general items as 
tires and tire repairs, tools, horns, 
spark plugs, lenses and the like, I 
wonder if we are always sufficiently 
active in presenting to our autoist 
customers such articles for the vaca- 
tion trip or tour as vacuum bottles 
(perhaps with a leather container 
case, or in a lunch outfit), cameras 
with a few extra rolls of film, auto 
locks (of the gear shift, tire spike, 


switch or other type), fishing tackle 
or target rifle, and many other really 
useful or pleasure-giving articles 
which we might not always remem- 
ber to connect with the autoist. 


“I Never Thought of That” 


I am sure that most readers will 
recall many sales in various lines 
when the customer said—‘I never 
thought of that.” That’s real sales- 
manship and we like to make such 
whether in cents or dollars. 
Why not try it out on the autoist 
this summer? He will thank you 
nine times out of ten, either verbally 
on the spot, or in later purchases, 
from a natural appreciation of your 
interest in him. We’re human. We 
like folks who take an interest in us. 
Won’t our customers feel the same 
when they see that we are looking 
out for their interest as well as our 
own? It’s only natural that they 
should. Did you ever puncture your 
spare tire about ten miles from the 
nearest garage, and then.remember 
that extra tube you put in, under 
the seat? Now suppose you had sold 
one to your auto customer on some 
such suggestion—personal apprecia- 
tion—that’s the feeling, and I imag- 
ine Briggs would include it as one 
of the “grand and glorious” variety. 

If we remember that Mr. Autoist 
is in many cases a householder, we 
must also remember the pride he 
probably takes in his home and prop- 
erty and someone is going to sell 
him the paint to make his particular 
house the best kept on the street, 
and someone is going to sell him the 
lawn mower and garden hose and 
tools that make for a well groomed 
exterior, and a thousand and one 
other things which you, Mr. Hard- 
ware Man, can supply from your 
stock of summer hardware. Why, 
the cash register just smiles when 
you ring up such sales, and, then, too 
—winter’s coming. 


sales, 


Buffalo Sled Co. Changes Name 


The Buffalo Sled Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has changed its corporate name to the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. At a 
meeting of the stockholders held July 
1, 1920, it was decided to make this 
change as the old name seemed hardly 
suitable, the chief product of the com- 
pany being the Auto-Wheel Coasters. 

No change in the management or 
policy of the company will take ef- 
fect. Mr. Schneider who, as president 
of the company, has built it up to the 
present standing will continue to super- 
vise future activities of this old firm 
with the new name. 

At the same meeting news was given 
that the new wheel factory was com- 
pleted and running in full force en 
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abling the company to give prompt at- 
tention to all orders. 


THE CHICAGO PICNIC 


Transportation troubles and mer- 
chandise shortages were happily for- 
gotten by the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association Wednesday, July 21, when 
the annual picnic and outing was en- 
joyed at attractive Evergreen Park. 
Several hundred members and families 
spent a day of unreserved pleasure. 

A program of twelve events in 
sports, dancing, good things to eat and 
a spirit of general hilarity crowded a 
day that was all too short. Nearly one 
hundred prizes donated by manufac- 
turers and jobbers were awarded for- 
tunate participants. 

Hobart R. Beatty, state president of 
the Illinois Association, came in from 
Clinton to bring the greetings of the 
state organization. President B. J. 
Hawkins and Secretary Gus G. Engle- 
hardt had the loyal support and aid of 
able committees in their tireless en- 
deavor to give the Chicago hardware 
folks one of the most successful outings 
ever experienced. 


Two New Managers 


The Corcoran Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
has recently appointed new managers 
in both the eastern and western sales 
territory. 

Rex H. Finney is the new sales man- 
ager in the West, with headquarters at 
Denver, Col. Having been at one 
time a retail accessory dealer, and later 
connected with an active jobbing house 
Mr. Finney is well able to take over the 
responsibilities of his new position. 

The new eastern manager is Edward 
L. Allis, who will be located in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Allis is well suited to han- 
dle the company’s sales in this terri- 
tory as he has been sales manager of 
the Motor Car Equipment Co., Boston, 
and also organized an accessory de- 
partment for Butts & Ordway of the 
same city. 


Stove Manager Changes 


Charles L. Dechert, formerly man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Stove Supply 
Co., which concern has discontinued 
business, has been made manager of 
the stove department of the Steiner & 
Voegtly Hardware Co., 230 Diamond 
Street, Pittsburgh. Mr. Dechert has 
many friends in the retail stove trade 
and they will all be glad to know of 
his new connection with this very live 
hardware concern. 


Cal Jackson has bought the hardware 
store and stock of O. W. Sundberg at 
Madrid, Iowa. Store improvements and 
a large stock are contemplated. 


W. K. Flodine has retired from 
hardware and implement 
Lesueur Center, Minn. 


the 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


LXX 


Back- Firing 


This ts the seventieth of a serics of sales letters which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware Ace, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 


through the year. 


of the smell of smoke in the Wisconsin woods, and upon arising and consulting “the oldest inhabitant” 

learned that a forest fire was approaching and unless we wanted our lake cottage consumed and our- 
selves driven into the lake to save our lives, we must get busy starting a “back-fire,” that compound 
word has loomed up “large” in my life. 


ft my short life I have seen one prairie fire and one forest fire. The morning I awoke to a consciousness 


It represents a fighting force that even the elements of nature must reckon with and possibly go 
down to defeat before. 


I helped start that back-fire against a raging forest fire, and I stood and watched the coming of that 
great wall of flame—smoke and ashes—with a great deal of fear and apprehension. 


If our back-fire, which by this time had obtained considerable proportions, did not hold that approach- 
ing enemy, that consumed everything in its path, I knew that our little party was liable to be destroyed. 


But the back-fire held. 

The picture before me started me to thinking anew of the force and power of a back-fire, and I asked 
myself if it were possible that this idea of a “back-fire” against a known enemy could not be developed— 
and as my mind dwelt upon this subject, I began to see places in my life as a salesman where a back-fire 
could and would have saved me from a sales defeat, and as you as a fellow salesman consider this subject 
there will be presented to you out of your imagination many cases where, could you have started a back- 
fire, you might have saved yourself from a sales defeat. 

‘“‘Back-fires’ in salesmanship” we will call it, for a better title. 

There is a back-fire against the objections of the dealer to buying Winter futures at this time. It con- 
sists of a carefully prepared set of reasons why it is desirable, from the merchant’s point of view, that 
he buy now—such as: 

First—He cannot be called upon to pay a higher price than that in effect now and will get the benefit 
of all lower market levels; 

Second—His opportunity to note what he is carrying over in Spring and Summer merchandise, be- 
fore it is put aside to make room for Fall and Winter goods; 

Third—He ought to buy while the subject is fresh in his mind, and he can readily recall the items 
he sold out of, early in the season, and which he could not replace—he can specify more heavily for those 
items; 

Fourth—Then there is. the “back-fire” against the merchant who does not carry your line of cutlery 
or stoves or auto tires or varnishes, and the best kind of a back-fire to build against this enemy to your 
success is accurate, snappy, interesting talks about these same lines of goods, and so I might go through 


our whole line; but it is not necessary. You have already caught my point and I know you can easily see 
what a power to regulate and direct sales events on your territory a good back-fire can be. 
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-Conditions for American Hardware in 


South 


| USINESS conditions in South 
America for American hardware 
are better than they have been for a 
number of years, in the opinion of 
Christiano C. de Avila, who recently 
returned to this country from South 
America, after having spent three years 
there representing the Simmonds 
Manufacturing Co. Seftor de Avila, in 
an interview with a representative of 
HARDWARE AGE, at the New York of- 
fice of the Simmonds Manufacturing 
Co., 90 West Broadway, stated that a 
good deal of the business prejudice that 
South Americans, generally, have held 
against Americans, is gradually being 
wiped out by the methods now being 
used by American manufacturers. For- 
merly, Senor de Avila said, the dislike 
of the South Americans for American 
business men was based on the methods 
that get-rich-quick mail order houses 
practiced before the war. Those houses, 
Senor de Avila said, would sell any- 
thing from a pin to a derrick, collect 
their money before delivery, and then 
send to South America inferior and 
often badly packed merchandise. 
Senor de Avila said that American 
manufacturers interested in the South 
American trade could not be too care- 
ful about proper packing and many 
have found it profitable to even go so 
far as to ask their customers the way 
they wished to have goods shipped. 
The South American market is not 
good for American paints and var- 
nishes. The reasons Senor de Avila 
suggested were that most of the Amer- 


Americé 


ican paints received in South America 
have not been made to withstand the 
ffects of the tropical and semi-tropical 
climates. 

American cutlery is being well 
ceived principally because that is at 
present the only kind that is being 
shipped to South America. Senor de 
Avila stated that there is little an- 
tipathy against the Germans anywhere 
in South America, and that most of the 
dealers there in cutlery seem to be very 
anxious to get German goods again as 
soon as possible. 

The cost of living in South America 
is almost as high as it is here, all the 
necessities of life being higher in price 
than ever before. But in spite of this 
Senor de Avila said that business con- 
ditions in South America are in many 
respects better for American commerce 
than they have ever been before. Ma- 
terials, tools and commodities of all 
kinds are badly needed, but very diffi- 
cult to get. If the American exporter 
and manufacturer cater to the whims 
and peculiarities of the South American 
merchants there are, in Senor de Avila’s 
opinion, many big possibilities in the 
South American market for the busi- 
ness men of this country. 


re- 


Hard to Advertise American Goods 


One of the most serious difficulties to 
contend with in South America and one 
that is met in all phases of human ac- 
tivity there, is the illiteracy of the 
people. Eighty per cent of the people 
of Brazil cannot read or write. Sixty 
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per cent have absolutely no schooling 
in Argentina. It is very hard for 
American manufacturers to properly 
advertise their products to _ people 
whose minds have never been developed 
beyond the rudimentary impressions 
gained in childhood and in labor. Be- 
cause of these conditions the South 
Americans fall easy prey to unscru- 
pulous exploiters and adventurers. But 
they are keenly appreciative of fair and 
honest treatment and patronize the 
firms they believe give them the most 
liberal treatment. 

There are, of course, a 
cultivated and well educated 
Americans and they control the indus- 
trial and political life of their various 
countries in so far as it is possible, and 
it is through them that foreign pro- 
moters have built up large aan profit- 
able enterprises. 


great many 
South 


Underwriters Approve Goggles 

The Underwriters Laboratories have 
officially approved the Resistal goggles 
made by Strauss & Buegeleisen, 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 

The deciding tests included the drop- 
test, hammer test for non-shatterbility, 
the boiling test for permanent lamina- 
tion, the clear vision test for visual 
accuracy, as well as requirements pre- 
scribed by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 


The Post Office Department of the 
United States Government has recently 
awarded a contract for traction chain 
equipment to be used on the depart- 
ment’s solid tire trucks. The contract 
has gone to the Rowe Calk & Chain 
Co., Plantsville, Conn. 


‘Jones, He Pays the Freight” 
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Coming 


NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 
19, 20, 21, 22, 1920. Hotel head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. _ T. 
James Fern!ey, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Oct. 20, 21, 22,1920. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough - Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Coliseum, 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2, 3, 
1920. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. T. 
James Fernley, secretary-treasurer, 505 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M.Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main St., Dallas. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Buila- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Con- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 
1921. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 


Missourt RETAIL HARDWARE Asgso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Iouis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSo- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. 
Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City. 
Earl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. 


SEA- 
INC, 
Phila- 


Hardware 


Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 

MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 
RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, 
Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. A. R. Sales, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mason City. 


IOWA 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 
1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Exhibi- 
tion in Memorial Hall. James B. Car- 
son, secretary, Dayton. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George A. 
Friel, secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 

SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 
erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Suilding, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘ NEw YorK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INC., CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 
25, 1921. Hotel Headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Exhibition at Convention Hall 
and Annex. John B. Foley, secretary, 
607-608 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Texas. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters, Imperial Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon,  secretary-treasurer 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Westchester Outing 


The Westchester County Hardware 
Dealers’ Association held its annual 
outing July 21 at Rye Beach, N. Y., 
which was attended by a large number 
of dealers, salesmen, and representa- 
tives of both jobbers and manufactur- 
ers. At the end of the dinner Presi- 
dent Amos B. Quimby introduced Mat- 
thias Ludlow, president of the National 
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Retail Hardware Dealers Association, 
who spoke on the work that the Na- 
tional Association is doing and urged 
the importance of dealers everywhere 
to foster and develop greater associa- 
tion spirit. Mr. Ludlow dwelt remin- 
iscently about the early days of asso- 
ciation activity, and spoke apprecia- 
tively of the co-operation and assist- 
ance that the Westchester dealers have 
extended to him in his work for asso- 
ciation development. 

Following Mr. Ludlow, President 
Quimby introduced President H. R. L. 
Rohlfs of the Brooklyn Association, 
who spoke briefly about the advantages 
that the two local associations have 
enjoyed by co-operation and good fel- 
lowship. R. J. Atkinson and H. A. 
Cornell of the Brooklyn Association 
followed Mr. Rohlfs and entertained 
those present with humorous stories 
and anecdotes. The last speaker of the 
evening was A. M. Bedford, president 
of the Metropolitan Association. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTES 

Saturday, Sept. 18, has been selected 
as the date for the seventh annual har- 
vest day of the employees of The Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass., grinding 
wheels. The annual sales conference 
of the company will be held in con- 
nection with harvest day. Carl F. 
Dietz, vice-president and general sales 
manager, is arranging details of the 
sales conference. 

The Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., reports sales for the 
six months ending June 30 last, as $2,- 
662,282, or approximately 10 per cent 
in excess of those for the corresponding 
period last year. The amount of un- 
filled busirfess on the books of the cor- 
poration as of that date was the larg- 
est in the history of the company. 


George E. Wood, Southington, Conn., 
manufacturer of small tools, has been 
made superintendent, Southington 
plant, Stanley Rule & Level Co., New 
Britain, Conn., an agreement having 
been made whereby the New Britain 
company will manufacture tools on 
which Mr. Wood has a patent. George 
A. Wood, his son, also has become ass0- 
ciated with same company. 


About 1600 employees and guests of 
the Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
held an outing recently at the Audi- 
torium. 

The usual festivities attendant on 
such occasions, including music, dane- 
ing and singing were enjoyed by all 
present. Professional entertainers 
from a local theater, and talent from 
the ranks gave specialty numbers, and 
musical selections. Refreshments were 
served after which the dancing was re 
sumed until the end. 

The Cartwright-Miller Hardware Co. 
Ellwood City, Pa., has taken over the 
Ellwood City branch of the Tioga Paint 
Company, and will manufacture the 
product under the name of Kelly's 
Weatherproof paint. 
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BUSINESS AND POLITICS 

RESUME of conditions during the past few 
A years should demonstrate to the most skepti- 

cal that the time is ripe for business men to 
sidetrack tradition and take an active part in 
politics. The lawyers have quit breeding statesmen 
and gone to breeding politicians. There is a need 
of business men and business methods for the 
handling of public affairs. 

For years it was considered almost suicidal from 
a business standpoint, for a merchant to even think 
along political lines. Politics to him was forbidden 
fruit. Not because he was supposed to be morally 
above things political, but because it was taken for 
granted that any attempt on his part to meddle 
with politics would create enemies and bring injury 
to the apple of his eye—his business. The wise 
ones of the business world said “oil and water will 
not mix’’, and the world at large took them at their 
word, 

This argument might still avail were it not for 
the adverse business legislation, freak laws and 
incompetent officials foisted on the public within 
recent years. We are beginning to think that the 
water of politics needs a little mixing with the oil 
of business. 


We are willing to concede that the retail mer- 
chant should not be a rabid exponent of purely 
party politics, and that his place of business should 
not become an open forum for the discussion of 
political questions, but to say that he should take 
no interest in the affairs of his state or community 


is pure tommy-rot. The merchant is not only 
entitled to participation in anything of common 
interest, but it is his duty as a good citizen to lend 
his hearty support to any movement tending to the 
betterment of city, county, state or national affairs. 
It is equally his duty and privilege to take a 
determined stand against every political move of 
detriment to the general public. 


In most communities the hardware merchant is 
considered as belonging to the better class, socially 
and morally. He is looked up to as a leader in all 
movements which are backed by the unanimous 
approval of that community. Yet if any question 
Involving a difference of opinion arises business 
tradition says “Hands Off.” The man who should 
be a leader must be a nonentity whenever any other 
course might create an enemy. In other words, 
the idea seems to prevail that a merchant’s custo- 
mers are so intensely interested in his private 
affairs that they will condemn him to business 
failure if even his beliefs differ from theirs. What 
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rank foolishness. What a slam on the judgment 
of the people who buy merchandise. Mail order 
competition alone should long since have taught the 
retail dealer that the public when it purchases, is 
interested in two questions only, quality and price, 
and even then it sometimes forgets to figure freight 
charges. 


No one ever disputed the merchant’s right to a 
religion, a club or a hobby. It has always been 
conceded that he could be a good Methodist, a good 
Mason, or even an enthusiastic dog or chicken 
fancier, without relinquishing the privilege of 
selling his full share of merchandise to the dis- 
criminating Public. 

Is there any good reason to suppose that he 
cannot show a healthy interest in the election of 
men to handle affairs on which the success of his 
business and the good of the country so largely 
depend? 

Why be frightened by the possibility of making 
enemies? An occasional enemy is an asset to any 
merchant. We need a few good enemies to spur us 
on to our best endeavor. Our enemies tell us the 
truth, and although the truth sometimes hurts, its 
general tendency is for business good. 


Politics needs the business man, just as the busi- 
ness man needs politics. In one state today there 
are four sets of county commissioners under the 
probe of the Grand Jury for malfeasance of office. 
In none of the cases does there seem to be any 
evidence of real graft or of criminal intent. Just 
slackness of business methods, gross carelessness 
and neglect. Road bills Have been paid over and 
over again without checking. Machinery has been 
loaned and lost. Books have not been audited and 
warrants have been illegally drawn. Business men 
using plain business methods would have saved all 
this. 

Out in a Western State there is a hardware man 
who as a member of the school board has revolu- 
tionized the educational methods of his town. He 
is insisting on the teaching of economy and honesty 
in business dealings. 


He is outspoken in his demands for proper men 
to fill town, county and state office. His business 
is one of the best in his state and his mixing in 
politics hasn’t injured it a particle. 


HARDWARE AGE believes that the retail hard- 
ware man will justify the faith it holds in him, and 
will, to advantage rather than detriment, become a 
leader in the essential political activities of his 
community. 





Trade Commission ‘Takes Another Licking 


Stepped on Again by U. S. Supreme Court—Careless Pleading 
Billion 


Brings Defeat — Strikes Cost Nearly 


Washington, Aug. 2, 1920. 


(YNHE United States Supreme 
Court has administered an- 
other spanking to the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission, or, to state 

the case more correctly, the Com- 
mission has been obliged to spank 
itself as a result of a sweeping de- 
cision of the court that knocks into 

a cocked hat the Commission’s 

method of procedure in bringing an 

important class of complaints 
against dealers on the ground of 
unfair competition. 

It is an interesting and not alto- 
gether unfortunate’ circumstance 
that as rapidly as the Commission 
extends in any one direction its own 
jurisdiction over the affairs of the 
business men of the country, the 
courts promptly curtail it in some 
other direction. In this manner in- 
terference with business kept 
within reasonable bounds and, as 
the Commissioners are still able to 
keep busy, everybody is reasonably 
happy. 

Some day Congress will take the 
whole subject in hand and revise 
the act creating the commission, 
prescribing its jurisdiction in such 
clear terms that there can be no fur- 
ther controversy. When that joy- 
day arrives, merchants and 
manufactutrers will revise their 
opinions of Congress and will bless 
it in the same fervent fashion that 
they are wont to give thanks for 
that grand old bulwark of our lib- 


is 


Ous 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


erties, the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Complaint Against “Tied” Sales 

Several weeks ago the Federal 
Trade Commission issued a formal 
complaint charging with unfair 
competition a large corporation en- 
gaged in dealing in tea, coffee and 
sugar. The complaint was based 
upon the fact that the company, 
through its chain of stores, sold 
sugar only to customers who also 
purchased an equal quantity or 
value of coffee. In the language 
of the Commission, the company 
“tied” its sale of'sugar to sales of 
coffee which, in the opinion of the 
Commission, was against public in- 
terest. 

Just how the Commissioners 
figured that such _ transactions 
amounted to “unfair competition” 
does not appear in any part of the 
record. Such a policy undoubtedly 
boosted the sales of coffee, but the 
company in question certainly had 
no monopoly of this method of do- 
ing business, which could have been 
resorted to by any of its compet- 
itors. It is also a pertinent fact 
that every merchant haaving coffee 
for sale is likely also to be a dealer 
in sugar, and this holds true in 
many kindred lines. 

3ut the Commission does its 
thinking according to a_ process 
that is all its own; hence some of 
its conclusions are little short of 
startling. 
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Commission Admits Blunder 


After having pursued this par- 
ticular concer with great vigor for 
many weeks the Commission has 
now decided that its counsel made 
a serious blunder in the form of his 
pleading the original complaint, and 
that, in addition, the facts, which 
at no time have been the subject of 
controversy, really do not warrant 
carrying the case further. The 
complaint has therefore been dis- 
missed. 

In view of the fuss and feathers 
with which this case was instituted 
by the Commission and because oth- 
er similar complaints have been un- 
der consideration from time to 
time, manufacturers and merchants 
will be interested to learn that the 
Commission has prepared an ex- 
planatory statement setting forth 
the reasons for dismissing this case 
and for refraining from instituting 
new complaints based on a corrected 
form of pleading. The Commis- 
sion’s statement is as follows: 

“The charges alleged by the com- 
plaint are that the respondent 
adopted a policy of refusal to sell 
sugar to prospective purchasers un- 
less customers would also purchase 
an equal amount of coffee, and that 
customers were coerced into the 
purchase of inferior grades of col- 
fee at prices in excess of the mar 
ket value, in order to obtain sugar. 

“The record fails to disclose evr 
dence which would warrant the 
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Commission in making a finding of 
fact in support of the second charge, 
and as to this element the complaint 
should be dismissed. 


Knocked Out by Supreme Court 

“As to the first charge, a simi- 
lar conclusion is reached upon the 
application of the rule laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court 
in Federal Trade Commission vs. 
Warren, Jones and Gratz. 

“Here the Court stated the basis 
of the issuance of an order to cease 
and desist in the following terms: 

“If when liberally construed, the 
complaint is plainly insufficient to 
show unfair competition within the 
proper meaning of these words 
there is no foundation for an order 
to desist—the thing which may be 
prohibited us the method of com- 
petition specified in the complaint. 
Such an order should follow the 
complaint; otherwise it is improvi- 
dent and, when challenged, will be 
annulled by the court.’ 

“A liberal construction of the 
complaint would, it is believed, sup- 
port an order based on a finding 
that the respondent used or had 
used a method of competition in re- 
fusing to sell sugar except in con- 
junction with the sale of coffee, and 
that the allegation of the complaint 
that a policy was adopted is in fact 
synonymous with the allegation of 
the adoption of a method of compe- 
tition. 


Was This “Unfair Competition?” 


“It does not seem material that 
the complaint states that the sales 
of sugar were restricted to the pur- 
chase of an equal amount of coffee. 
The gist of the complaint, liberally 
construed, is that the respondent, in 
competition in interstate commerce, 
used a method of competition which 
was unfair in that sales of the com- 
modity sugar were tied with sales 
of the commodity coffee. 

“The United States Supreme Court 
in the Gratz case likewise stated the 
rule for the interpretation of the 
Phrase ‘unfair method of competi- 
tion.” These words, the court said, 
‘are clearly inapplicable to prac- 
tices never heretofore regarded as 
Opposed to good morals because 
characterized by deception, bad 
faith, fraud or oppression, or as 
against public policy because of 
their dangerous tendency unduly to 
hinder competition or create mon- 
opoly. 

“The complaint does not allege 
that the practice charged was 
founded in opposition to good 
Morals or against public policy with 
the exposition of those words as 


found in the quotation appearing 
above. While there is evidence in 
the record which tends to show that 
the respondent did use the. chal- 
lenged practice with the intent to 
hinder competition or to create 
monopoly, having secured a prepon- 
derate position in the trade, the ma- 
jority opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Gratz case 
concludes that this element which 
qualifies the practice unfair, 
must be pleaded, and that it is not 
sufficient if those facts subsequent- 
ly appear in the evidence. 


as 


Followed the Minority View 

“It is to be observed that the 
practice of the Commission’s coun- 
sel in preparing complaints, and 
the understanding of the Commis- 
sion in the issuance of complaint 
followed the theory afterward out- 
lined by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his 
dissenting opinion in the Gratz 
case, rather than the rule stated by 
the majority of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

“It follows that the complaint 
should be dismissed in its entirety 
unless the Commission shall take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
amend its complaint to conform to 
the requirements of the rule in the 
Gratz case. 

“Such action with its accompani- 
ments of retrial and reargument 
does not seem to be warranted. This 
conclusion by the Commission led to 
the dismissal of the complaint.” 

A careful reading of the Commis- 
sion’s statement will give the busi- 
ness men of the country a decided 
jolt, especially if they happen to 
possess a smattering of law. 

In the first place, you will hunt 
from end to end of this statement 
for any reasonable allegation that 
the respondent was guilty of un- 
fair competition. The suggestion 
that it did use the challenged prac- 
tice “with the intent to prevent com- 
petition, having secured a prepon- 
derant position in the trade,” hardly 
fills the bill. Every “practice” re- 
sorted to by merchants to get ahead 
of their competitors is open to the 
same charge, but unless it’s an ille- 
gal practice the courts will not sup- 
port the Commission in putting a 
stop to it. 

A Decidedly 

Merchants will rub their eyes 
after reading the Commission’s 
frank statement that “it is to be ob- 
served that the practice of the Com- 
mission’s counsel in preparing com- 
plaints and the understanding of 
the Commission in the issuance of 
complaints followed the theory 
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afterward outlined by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis opinion 
in the Gratz case,” rather than the 
ruling of the majority of the United 
States Supreme Court. In other 
words, the Commission appears to 
plume itself upon the fact that its 
principles and policies are based 
upon the minority views of the Su- 
preme Court rather than upon those 
of the majority. 

This would be funny if it 
not so serious. 

The Commission has also had to 
take the back track in the case of 
another complaint issued against a 
well known New York concern deal- 
ing in paints, varnishes and kindred 
products. This case was brought 
in accordance with the recently de- 
veloped policy of the Commission to 
condemn as “unfair competition” 
all forms of misbranding of mer- 
chandise. 


in his dissenting 


were 


A Serious Question of Jurisdiction 

Of course, nobody defends mis- 
branding, or robbery or arson. It 
is, however, a matter of very grave 
importance to the community as to 
whether the States shall 
their own police powers under the 
terms of the Federal Constitution, 
or whether the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, pursuant to the scratch of 
its own pen, shall assume a nation- 
wide jurisdiction over both inter- 
state and intrastate commerce. 

In the case in question the Com- 
mission has been obliged to dismiss 
the complaint for the reason that 
the proof shows that the misbrand- 
ing which was alleged “was not 
practice ,of the respondents nor 
known to, nor authorized by the 
company,” but was “incidental to 
the taking over of a newly acquired 
branch house.” 

In order that the public shall not 
derive the impression that the Com- 
weakening in its 
paign against any’ form of 
tive labeling, the chairman 
nounces the dismissal of this com- 
plaint, and adds this sententious 
postscript: 

“The Commission 
branding.” 

So does every honest person, 
the Commission appears to be obliv- 
ious to the fact that up to the pres 
ent time Congress has 
pass any of the scores of bills pro- 
hibiting interstate transactions in 
misbranded merchandise with the 
exception of foods, drugs and in- 
secticides, because it is unwilling 
that the Federal Government shall 
invade the jurisdiction of the 
States to police their own citi- 
zens. 


exercise 
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Big Sum Lost in Strikes 


and capital lost the 
of $875,000,000 
through strikes in the fiscal year 
which ended June 30 last is the im- 
pressive statement of the Concilia- 
tion Bureau of the Department of 


[THAT labor 
enormous sum 


Labor, just made public here. Of 
this amount, the workers are esti- 
mated to have lost approximately 
$175,000,000, while the losses of 
manufacturers aggregated about 
$700,000,000. 

Large as these figures are there 
is reason to believe that they are 
under the total losses to employers 
and employees during the past year, 
as thousands of small strikes have 
taken place of which no report has 
reached the Conciliation Bureau of 
the Department. 

During the fiscal year 1920 the 
Bureau was asked to mediate in a 
total of 800 cases, involving ap- 
proximately 1,055,200 workers. 
These figures represent a decrease 
as compared with the statistics for 
the year ended June 30, 1919, when 
a larger number of cases was 
brought to the attention of the Bu- 
reau and when the number of work- 
ers involved was nearly 100 per 
cent greater. 


Bureau Acts Only On Invitation 

“The Bureau has a record of only 
about one-third of the actual strikes 
which occurred,” said Director 
Hugh Kerwin, in discussing the 
summary of the past year. ‘Under 
the law we cannot act unless in- 
vited, and hence there are many 
cases in which we take no part. 

“In 1919 we handled 1780 cases 
and available data show that the to- 
tal number of workers involved in 
the strikes in which we tendered 
cur good offices, as well as those in 
which we did not appear, exceeded 
7,000,000.” 


Basis of Estimates 


The estimate showing that the 
workers lost $175,000,000 in 1920 is 
based upon the assumption of an 


average wage of $5, and a total of 
ten days lost by each worker. 
Strikes which last less than ten 
days are so rare as to be practically 
negligible, the reports of the Bu- 
reau say. 

The estimate showing loss by em- 
ployers of $700,000,000 is arrived at 
by assuming that wages on the 
average represent one-fourth the 
value of the manufactured products. 
It thus appears that the figures 
compiled by the Bureau do _ not 
represent a net loss to employers, 
but merely the loss in value of pro- 
duction curtailed by strikes. 

The strike of the steel industry 
last year is estimated to have cost 
the workers approximately $3,000,- 
000 a day in lost wages, but it may 
be assumed that these figures are 
based upon the period when a con- 
siderable number of workers were 
out, and not upon the entire time 
during which the strike was held by 
labor leaders to be in force, al- 
though not substantially crippling 
producing plants. 


Steel Strike Was Costly 


Next to the steel strike in point 
of disastrous effect upon both work- 
ers and employers was the outlaw 
railroad strike. Wage losses in this 
controversy are believed to total 
nearly as much as those of the steel 
strikers. 

“Strikes are not breaking out as 
often as they did a year ago,” said 
Director Kerwin, “but they are 
much harder to settle now than 
formerly, and our twenty-five medi- 
ators are kept busily at work in all 
parts of the country. 

“It now appears that workers wait 
to make sure they have what they 
consider an absolute grievance be- 
fore determining to strike, but, once 
out, they seem determined to stay 
out until they win. It is an ob- 
vious fact, however, that both em- 
ployers and workers now seem more 
willing than formerly to ask this 
Bureau for assistance.” 


Heavy Slump in Railroad Earnings 


A VERY pessimistic statement con- 
cerning the financial condition 
of the railroads has just been sub- 
mitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Never in their history 


has their situation been more serious 
than at present. 

In support of this proposition the 
Commission has published a state- 
ment of earnings and expenditures 


for May, 1920, showing a deficit of 
$7,266,964 in the net operating in- 
come of the carriers. In May, 1919, 
a net income of $31,730,918 was 
recorded, so that the earnings for 
May of this year indicate a falling 
off of no less than $38,997,882, com- 
pared with the same month a year 
ago. 

This deficit is accounted for by a 
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large increase in wages and cost of 
coal and other materials, without a 
corresponding increase in freight 
and passenger rates. For instance, 
the operating revenue for May, 
1920, was $363,173,631, and for May, 
1919, $327,675,949, an increase of 
$35,497,682. Expenses during the 
same period, according to the Com- 
mission, were $346,039,975 for May, 
1920, and $280,494,993 for May, 
1919, an increase of $65,544,982. 


Big Deficit in the East 


The heaviest deficit in net income 
for May was in the Eastern district, 
which was $9,830,489 as compared 
with the net earnings of $10,814,967 
during the same period last year. 
This is a falling off of $20,705,256. 

Earnings in the Southern District 
showed a slight increase, $27,025,- 
433 (net) for the first five months 
of 1920, as compared with $21,001,- 
341 for the same period in 1919. 
Net earnings were less in the West- 
ern district, being $39,985,697 for 
the first five months of 1920, and 
$48,503,905 for the first five months 
of 1919. 

With the railroads facing an 
award at the hands of the Federal 
Wage Board that is likely to ap- 
proximate three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars, it looks as though the 
Commission’s bulletin regarding 
the financial position of the car- 
riers had been put out for the pur- 
pose of reconciling the public to a 
big boost in freight rates as a re- 
sult of the hearings just concluded. 
I am willing to wager something 
more valuable than my last year’s 
straw hat that the Commission will 
grant freight increases not far 
from 35 per cent, and in addition 
will boost passenger rates to a sub- 
stantial extent. 

Taking it all in all, it looks as 
though old High Cost of Living 
still has the country firmly by the 
tail. 


Buffalo Firm Expands 


Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc. 
Buffalo, recently bought the entire 
block bounded by Elk, Mackinaw, Fitz- 
gerald and Katherine Streets in that 
city. The property covers an area of 
more than four acres, with four front- 
ages on the main line of the New York 
Central Railroad. The site contains 4 
warehouse of concrete and brick con- 
struction and it is the intention of the 
company to build additions to more 
easily facilitate the handling of its 
business. The general offices of the 
company, as well as the hardware, 
tools, supplies and accessories depart- 
ments will remain at the old quarters 
at 40 to 62 The Terrace. 








\t Height of Season, Hardware Dealers Are Driving Hard on Sport: 


ing Goods—Visualizing the Burden of Wash 


Baseball, Tennis and Fishing 
No. 1 (2 cols. % 8 in.) . 

The Edwards & Chamberlin Hard- 
ware Co, of Kalamazoo, Mich., sent us 
this three-cornered sporting goods ad, 
and in our estimation it is a piece of 
work well done. 

The layout of the announcement is 
particularly attractive and the cuts are 
very well selected—the top cut being 
especially good. It will be noted that 
but one style of display type is used in 
this ad, which is a thing we have been 
advocating for years. : 

Sports are now at their height and 
demand for equipment both for new 
sporting aspirants and for replacement 
is big and will continue big for many 
weeks to come, and that is why we 
notice a large number of hardware 
dealers devoting consistent space to the 
featuring of their lines of sporting 
goods, 

If you have been neglecting the 
sporting goods end of your ‘business in 
your advertising, now is the time to 
make amends. For at least two months 
there will be a keen demand for sum- 
mer sport equipment and after that fall 
and winter sports will come into their 
own and, while demand may slacken, 
it will be lively enough to warrant giv- 





THE WINCHESTER STORE 
offers a large assortment of 


TENNIS RACKETS 


of approved workmanship and weight. The: 
b y tmwe the right 
bang and will appeal to tennis players who enjoy a cornet 
TENNIS BALLS AND CASES 


SPORTING GOODS HEADQUARTERS 


FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


Telephone 11 
Opposite Draper Hotel 
Saturday Evening 102 Main Street. 











A : , 4 
snappy ad in four inches, double column 


ing your sporting goods department a 
share of your advertising appropria- 
tion. 

The text matter in this ad is very 
well handled. Our only suggestion is 
this: We would have preferred to see 
listed in the baseball and fishing panels 
‘one or two definite items with prices, 
as is done in the tennis panel. Specific 
items and prices lend selling strength 
to any ad. 


“Before and After” 


No. 2 (3 cols. « 9% in.) 

This is an ad prepared by E. J. Faut 
of Brookfield, Mo., who recently decided 
to go in strong for newspaper adver- 
tising. Although Mr. Faut claims to 
be a new hand at the advertising game, 
his first bunch of ads would not indi- 
cate it. 

For instance, take this ad on wash- 
ing machines. Here is a real idea that 
will go far toward interesting the 
whole family in the subject of washing 
machines. It is an adaptation of the 
old “before and after” advertising in 
the palmy days of hair tonics and pat- 
ent medicines, but in its new form as 
applied to washing machines it has 
more punch and pep than any of the 
old stuff ever had. 

Here is a visualization of just what 
is meant by wash day—just what it 
does to the housewife—just how it ties 
her down, and the pictorial represen- 
tation has more actual argumentative 
power than paragraphs of copy. 

Then the opposite condition is shown 
when the modern washer is installed. 
While this second cut is very attrac- 
tive, we feel that it does not tie up as 
closely with the first cut as it should, 
for the reason that it does not convey 
the idea of ease and rest. We think a 
better cut would be one that indicated 
that the lady of the house was taking 
things easy and enjoying herself while 
the washer did the hard work. 

Then there would be more of a com- 
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Day—Good Tool Ad 





STRIKE ONE! 
BASE-BALL’S IN SEASON 


And for the baseball eut are ready with a com 
plete line-of everything that is necessary to play a good 
game with. Balls, Bats, Gloves, Masks, Chest Protectors, 
Shin Guards and Base r in get them all here 
And what's more, you can gamble or 

best made 


THE 1920 BASE-BALL GUIDES ARE HERE 
TENNIS GOODS 


We have the ‘‘Reach"’ tennis racket 


t their quality as the 


made especially to meet your 





quirements, ‘‘Reach'” rack 
for playing purposes 
Made of 


als and with exacting 


made 
ri o sell at a price 


correct 
*rices $1.50 to $15.09 
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FISHING TACKLE 

1 out 
fit. If you buy here you cannot help 
but get the best, because 
only kind we sell. We are receis 
ing shipments slowly, but 

yn to take full care o 
lg before the season is ful- 
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Fishing’s a pleasure 
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busy with your sporting goods ads 


parison which would heighten the ap- 
peal of the first cut showing the house- 
wife tied down to the labors of wash 
day. 

The headlines tying up to the two 
illustrations are certainly “pat,” and we 
would recommend their use. We tried 
to improve upon them and found we 
couldn’t. 


Featuring Quality in Tools 
No. 3 (3 cols. « 5% in.) 
In the Stanley tool ad, I. Van Voris 


of Cobleskill, N. Y., has some mighty 
good copy, and we wish we could say 














STANLEY 
“ZIG-ZAG” RULES 


The most éonvenient Rule ever 
manufactured. An exceptionally handy 
addition to the tool kit of all Carpen- 

Mech and H h 
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=e =. STANLEY TOOLS Stand for Quality Every Time 


In selecting s tool, it is always best to purchase a reliable and well known 


make. 


You cannot go wrong when you make your choice a STANLEY. 
Keep your repair bills down by doing your own work. 


Own a good set of 


tools ; buy good ones to start with and keep them in good condition. 
STANLEY Tools are QUALITY Tools. 


I. Van Voris, - 








ad with good 


the same for the layout, which seems 
to depart from the usually good layout: 
used by the Van Voris store, some of 
which have appeared in these columns 

This layout is very much of a jumble. 
One is not certain just where to begin, 
and it is all due to the placement of the 
cuts. Here is our suggestion for a re- 
arrangement which will make the ad 
easier to read and more attractive and 
inviting to the eye: Place the stock cut 
on quality up at the top of the ad and 
follow this immediately by the heading 
on Stanley tools. Then set the text 
matter in narrower measure so that all 
four tool cuts may be placed on the 
sides of the ad—two cuts on each side. 
We would suggest the item on Ziz- 
Zag rules be run following the main 
copy, or it could be run in a box to the 
right of the copy, indenting the main 
text for its insertion. This latter 
method has an advantage inasmuch as 
the box would be near the cut of the 
rule. 

This is another ad which features the 
thought of doing your own repair 
work. The suggestion to advertise 
tools in this way, made in this depart- 
ment several weeks ago and originally 
worked out by W. T. Breeze, has proven 
one of the most popular ideas that we 
have ever sponsored. Hardware dealers 
are certainly going to it and showing 
the man of the house that with good 
tools and a little ingenuity he can cut 
loose from high labor charges and in- 
different workmen. 

We would like to see the changes sug: 
gested here made on this particular ad, 
and we would thank Mr. Van Voris if he 
would see that we get a copy of the 
revised ad. 


Clean-cut Tennis Ad 
No. 4 (2 cols. « 4 in.) 

The tennis racquet ad sent us by the 
Foster-Farrar Co., Northampton, Mass., 
shows how strong a small ad can be 
made through careful layout, good cuts 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 








copy but poor layout 


and the use of brief but forceful text 
matter. 


The only fault we have to find with 
this ad is the lack of prices on the 
racquets. Certainly a price range could 
have ‘been given, for the cheapest tennis 
racquets sell around $2 and up to $25 
and more. 

Tennis balls and cases are also men- 
tioned, which is a good point and one 
which we note is generally neglected, 
It is far better to list specific items 
than cover accessories and sundries 
with just a line about complete stock, 
Of course, it is not always possible to 
list every accessory, but list a few and 
then use the line “Complete stock of 
sundries.” 

In this ad, note how the racquet 
stands out and catches the eye: this is 
because plenty of white space has been 
allowed all around it. 


American Fork’s New Building 


The American Fork & Hoe (Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is building a new ad- 
dition to its plant at Geneva, N. Y. 
This new building will enable the com- 
pany to give better care to the growing 
business in that territory. 
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From 


It is well worth while to make the change, don’t you think? A small first 
payment will do it for you,---will bring to your home before your next wash 


The 
ELECTRIC LAUNDRESS 


We will be glad to give you a chance to try this greatest of all electric 
clothes washers in your own home. Call us. 


PHONE 28. 


Rs FAUT 


“Faut’s Service Outlasts All Memory of Cost.” 
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Visualizing the burden of wash day and how ta escape it 
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“MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 


IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 

















Monthly Market Summary 


RACTICALLY all phases of the 
p hardware business during the 

month of July were basically 
healthy and vigorous. The first part of 
July was characterized by heavy buy- 
ing, in many parts of the country, de- 
spite the advanced season and the ris- 
ing costs in manufacturing. Price ten- 
dencies throughout the whole month 
were upward with very few, and mostly 
minor, exceptions. 

Probably one of the few really im- 
portant recessions in connection with 
the hardware trade during the past few 
months has been on rubber producis. 
This has been caused apparently by 
both overproduction and the heavy 1:0- 
ports of crude rubber that have been 
received in this country. Tire manu- 
facturers are said to have already felt 
the direct results of these conditions, 
and it has been said by authorities in 
the rubber market that all kinds of rub- 
ber products are likely to sell consid- 
erably below the prices that have ruled 
during the last few years. The price 
tendency on most lines of staple hard- 
ware continued upward during July, 
and this tendency is likely to continue 
during the rest of the summer in 
various lines, according to many manu- 
facturers and jobbers who are close 
students of present industrial and 
economic conditions. 

The cost of manufacturing materials 
from coal and steel, to transportation 
and labor, has shown absolutely no ten- 
dency to decline in any respect, and 
therein can be found one of the funda- 
mental causes for present advances in 
manufactured products of hardware. 

As many dealers view this phase of 
the situation there has probably been 
less inflation of prices in the hardware 
field than in any other. Textiles, foods 
and leather reached a higher peak than 
did tools, builders’ hardware, and glass. 
They feel that it should be emphasized 
that while there has been some profi- 
teering in many lines, there are few 
classes of business that have a cleaner 
Tecord than the hardware trade as a 
whole. Prices are high, but for the 
most part are based only on costs. De- 
liberate attempts to make excessive 
8 ge been few in this line. They 

’ efore, that there is no cause 





for fright, nor for that matter, for any 
dropping of prices. 

There is still another aspect to this 
phase of the hardware business, that is 
at the present time very important, 
and it is one that will have direct and 
far-reaching effects. We refer to the 
increased freight rates that are likely 
to become effective before long as a 
matter of necessity for the railroads, 
because of their condition, and also 
because of the award granted railroad 
employees by the Federal Labor Board. 
Increased freight rates will inevitably 
increase costs, and many dealers, antici- 
pating this, are already ordering heavily 
of staples, hoping to have goods deliv- 
ered to them by rail or truck before the 
new freight rates are announced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Although during most of July buying 
was rather-heavy in all kinds of staple 
articles there was a very noticeable 
conservatism on the part of dealers in 
their buying of so-called speculative 
stocks. This tendency became more 
noticeable during the latter part of 
July, but was not strong enough to re- 
strict business in any sense of the 
word at any time. 


Future Orders Good 


Jobbers report that future orders for 
fall and winter deliveries have been 
very good. Many dealers, having 
profited by their experiences during the 
late winter and early spring, have 
placed their fall and winter orders 
early, and hope that by so doing they 
will be able to get goods in time to be 
able to take care of their customers’ 
demands for seasonable articles. 

The transportation situation showed 
some improvement during July. Job- 
bers report that they have been getting 
more goods by rail during the past few 
weeks, and that the worst of the con- 
gestion caused by the outlaw strikes 
and bad weather has been relieved to 
quite a gratifying extent. But the fact 
remains that there will continue to be a 
transportation problem for some time 
to come, because of the run-down con- 
dition of the railroads generally, the 
shortage of rolling stock, and the heavy 
traffic of all kinds. 

Crop conditions are reported good in 
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the West, and the farmer trade all over 
the country is said to be satisfactory. 
However, some dealers point out that 
during July and August there is always 
somewhat of a falling off of buying on 
the part of the farmers because of the 


fact that they have their crops to 
gather. 
Shortages Still Acute 
What continues, probably, as the 


most discouraging situation is the con- 
dition in the nail market. Indications 
that the demand would decrease and 
that production would be increased have 
had very little foundation in fact. 
3uilding, of course, has been retarded 
in many places, because of the high 
wages demanded by labor and the hich 
prices prevailing in the builders’ hard- 
ware lines. But this has not to any 
material extent diminished the demand 
for nails. Most jobbers are selling 
only on the allotment basis of one or 
two kegs of a size to each customer, 
while others are reported to have re- 
fused to take any new orders until some 
degree of improvement has been effected 
in the market. 

Wire goods are scarce all over the 
country. In some places wire cloth is 
unobtainable. This is mainly caused 
by the freight conditions in various 
localities and has affected many items 
besides wire goods. Copper sheets, 
rivets and wire are very scarce, despite 
an over stock of copper ingots in the 
country. One of the reasons that has 
been attributed to this has the 
strike at many of the brass and copper 
mills which has been in a state of dead- 
lock for nearly two months. It is 
hardly necessary to add that most of 
the shortages continue, with slight im- 
provements here and there, in 
lines of staple and essential hardware. 

The window glass situation kas “ot 
been in the least improved. The sec- 
ond operating period in hand plants 
will start on Aug. 11, but jobbers and 
manufacturers alike are _ pessimistic 
about being able to even partially meet 
the demand of the trade even by the 
first of the year. Conditions, generally, 
in the glass industry, are said to he 
very acute. 

Production in 


been 


} ,c 
Dasic 


the 


accessories 


auto 
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field seems to be satisfactory, and busi- 
ness in this line during July was quite 
active. Touring is now at its height, 
and the accessories business is expected 
to continue good all summer. Prices 
are firm and there is little likelihood of 
any breaking. 

There was a marked improvement 
during July, jobbers report, in the sash 
weight market. Large orders were 
being shipped and all the weights, it 
is claimed, may now be had. 

Retailers in many sections have re- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Aug. 2, 1920. 

p pUBING the past week the local 

hardware market showed signs of 
increasing activity. A larger number 
of future orders for fall and winter 
goods are being received, and the sum- 
mer dullness that was somewhat ob- 
servable during the middle of July 
seems to have been dissipated by fresh 
buying activity in virtually all staple 
lines. 

The early part of July was somewhat 
quiet in the New York market, and 
this condition continued well on toward 
the latter part of the month. But 
during the closing week business ac- 
tivity materially improved. Jobbers 
received more shipments and were able 
to give their customers better service, 
especially in the matter of seasonable 
goods that had been delayed because of 
freight embargoes, and harassed pro- 
duction at factories. 

Retail business during July in this 
section was eminently satisfactory, 
dealers say, although the scarcity of 
many lines of staple merchandise pre- 
vented them from doing the volume of 
business which they would otherwise 
have been able to do, if they had been 
able to get adequate stocks. 

The price tendency of the past month 
was upward, and from all indications 
this tendency is still vigorous. Many 
price changes occurred during the past 
week as given herewith in full-face 
type: 

Sash fasteners and sash lifts have 
been advanced by some jobbers 15 per 


cent. Lag screws now take a discount 
of 10 and 5 per cent. Clinch rivets, 


assorted, are now being sold by some 
jobbers at $1.76 per doz. Trap door 
rings are now 25 and 5 per cent off. 
Show case hinges are selling at $1.50 
per doz. pair. Gate latches, list plus 
40 per cent. 

Cupboard catches, window catches 
and cupboard turns have advanced 10 
per cent. Elbow catches have advanced 
15 per cent. 

Ash Sifters.—The demand in the 
local market for ash sifters is decid- 
edly active. There are rumors in some 
quarters that there is apt to be a 
shortage before the heavy fall buying 
sets in. Many dealers have apparently 
heard of this and are placing their 
orders accordingly. 








ported that they have been receiving 
more visits from manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives during July than they have 
for some time past, and many seem to 
think this is an indication of better 
supply conditions in the near future. 

In the East business conditions were 
probably better during the first part 
of July and showed a slight slackening 
during the later part of the month, but 
there were obvious indications that 
there would be a quickening of buying 
interest toward the closing of the 


NEW YORK 


New York, 


ash 


Galvanized h sifters, f.0.b, 


as 
in., $2 


i2 x iz 75 per doz Rotary 
sifters, loose, $42 per doz. Crated lots $46 
per doz. 


Axes.—The demand for axes seems 
to be increasing. Many orders have 
been received recently, jobbers say, for 
axes of all kinds. The recent advance 
in some lines may have been responsi- 
ble for stimulating some of the present 
buying activity. 


Long Island axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 
per doz.; 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 per doz. 
Conn, Pattern axes, 3 to 3% Ib., $23.15; 
3% to lb., $23.40 per doz. Flint Edge 
axes, 3% to 4% Ib., $23.68; 4 to 5 Ib. 
$23.94 per doz.; fire axes, $30 per doz. All 
less 5 per cent, crate lots of half dozen. 


Bolts and Nuts.—There has been no 
lessening in the rather heavy demand 
for bolts and nuts of all kinds. The 
shortage is still a drawback to jobbers 
and dealers, and there seems little like- 
lihood that there will be any great 
satisfactory relief for some time. New 
discounts on some items became effec- 
tive during the past week, as noted in 
heavy type. 

Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are 
being quoted, list plus 15 per cent. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, list plus 5 per 
cent. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 
10 and 5, to 60 and 5 per cent. Com- 
mon tire bolts, 40 per cent. Sink bolts, 
50, 10 and 5, to 65 per cent. Carriage 
makers’ clamps, 10 per cent. 


Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass, 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent; 16 
to 12 in., 33% and 5 per cent; 14 in., 334. 
per cent. Stove rods, 3314 per cent. Loc 
washers, 40 per cent. 


Bird Cage Springs.—Advances were 
made during the past week on this line. 
There seems to be a fair amount of 
activity, although this line in itself is 
not at any time an especially large 
“seller.” 

Steel bird cage springs, brass plated, 
55e. per doz. Solid brass bird cage 
springs, 80c. per doz. 

Carpenter’s Chalk.—An advance was 
made by some jobbers during the past 
week on this article, which seems to be 
in very good demand at the present 
time. 

White Carpenter’s chalk, $1.75 per 
gross. Red and Blue, $2 per gross. 

Cider Mills.—The demand for cider 
mills has shown'no abating. The short- 
age is very depressing to many dealers, 
to say nothing of its effect upon their 
customers. Factories are behind on 
production and the difficulties of trans- 
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month’s business. In the West the 
slack period was during the first »art 
of the month, with a perceptible quick- 
ening during the closing week. 

July was on the whole better than 
during the same month a year ago, and 








the usual summer dullness was not 
manifested for long in any section 
where business conditions were basi- 
cally sound. Reports on _ conditions 





from all over the country would seem 
to indicate a continuation of the present 
healthy and progressive activity. 
























portation has further aggravated the 
situation. Prevailing prices are: 

Double tub cider mill and press, ac ] 
ing to size, $58, $45 and $35 each, Single 
tub mills, $27 to $30 each. 

Christmas Tree Holders.—Orders for 
tree holders have been coming in, job- 
bers say, with surprising frequency, 
and in quite large numbers. During 
the past week price revisions were made 
and the following are now the quota- 
tions prevailing in this section for 
Crown tree holders. 

Crown tree stands, cast __ iron, 
Japanned, striped with gold bronze, 
No. 2, $10 per doz.; No. 3, $16.75 per 
doz. 

Cork Screws.—These erstwhile, fa- 
miliar little articles are in remarkable 
demand at the present time in the local 
market. Whether they are being 
bought as mementos of a day that has 
theoretically passed, or whether they 
are being bought for the sole purpose 
for which they were designed, in pre- 
historic times is problematical. But 
the fact remains that these odd and 
delicately shaped little articles are in 




































excellent demand at the following 
prices: 

Crown bottle opener and cork screw 
nickel plate@, $1.25 per doz. Bottle openet 
with cork screw and wooden tubes. $1.4! 
per doz. Cork screws, nickel plated, steel 
wire, colored wood handle, 60 cents per 
doz. Self pulling cork screw, with com- 






binations for bottle opener and wire cutt: 
$7 per doz.; all less 12% per cent. 


Cutlery.—The demand for cutlery of 
all kinds in the local market is very 
insistent. Pocket knives, particularly, 
are in large demand and jobbers say 
that they are unable to get enough to 
satisfy their customers. There has 
been a slight improvement, however, 
in many respects in the cutlery market 
generally, as a good deal of the freight 
congestion has been relieved. Factories 
are still reported to be behind on pro 
duction, and some have been troubled 
with labor problems, both in the short 
age of men and in the matter of u0 
reasonable demands on the part of 
labor. A few price advances were 
made by some of the local jobbers dur 
ing the past week on the following 
lines. 

Pocket knives, pearl handled, ! 
bladed, German silver bolsters, bra‘ 
lined, 1 large blade, 2 pen blades and 
1 nail file, $27 per doz. 

Putty knives, 1%-in. steel blade 
brass ferrule, stamped cherry handle 
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$1.20 per doz.; 1%-in. steel blade, 
cocoabola handle, $2 per doz.; 1%-in. 
tempered spring steel blade, steel nut 
and bolster, cocoabola handle, $2.75 per 
doz. 

Scraping knives, 3'2-in. steel blade, 
2 rivets, hardwood handle, $1.65 per 
doz.;3-in. tempered steel blade, metal 
bolster, cocoabola handle, $5.25 per 
doz.; “Russell” scraping knives, 3-in. 
blade, $9.60 per doz.; 4-in. blade, $12.60 
per doz. 

Farming Tool Handles.—These ar- 
ticles are in very good demand, with 
prices fairly firm. 

Hay fork handles, bent 5 ft., $5 plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Long handle manure fork handle, 


$4.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent; wooden D 


manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 
per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per 
doz. plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe handle, 
$3.40 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Spade han- 
dies, $7.10 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Malle- 
able D spading fork handle, $5.75 plus 25 
per cent. Wooden D spading fork handle, 
$6.90 plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles generally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent 
Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet handles 
are quoted discount plus 25 per cent. Axe 
handles, discount plus 35 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is an excel- 
lent demand for galvanized ware, and 
also very much of a shortage. Jobbers 
say that in the matter of galvanized 
sheet the railroad troubles are probably 
the chief cause for the shortage, al- 
though it has been said that many of 
the mills are far behind on production 
and greatly handicapped by material 
and labor difficulties. 

Galvanized sheet is still being quoted: No. 
28 gage, $10 to $11.50 base per 100 Ib. 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 
12-qt., $6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., 
$8.70; heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No 
1, $16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No, 3, $22.05; all 
per dozen. 

Garden Barrows.—There has been 
little or no let up in the demand for 
barrows of all sorts. Stocks are low 
and in some places jobbers are unable 
to take any orders at all. Prices con- 
tinue firm. 

Painted and varnished garden barrows, 
48-in. handles, body 24% x 14% x 12% 
inches, $69 per doz.; 60-in. handles, body 
28 x 19% x 15% inches, $84 per doz; 63-in. 
handles, body 2914 x 25 x 21% inches, $96 
ber doz.; 63-in. handles, body 29% x 24% 
x 21% inches, $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows—Half bolted 
canal barrows, wooden wheel, $53 per doz 
iron wheel, $57 per doz.; full bolted wooden 
paeel, $55 per doz.; iron wheel, $59 per 
doz 

Game Traps.—A good many fall 
orders have been received for game 
traps, and jobbers say that they ex- 
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({URRENT conditions and develop- 

“ ments in mid-western markets 
might easily be interpreted as indicat- 
ing that the peak in prices has been 
reached. Production is improved, 
Price advances are remarkably few and 
there is an easing off in demand. Such 
4 combination of circumstances might 
impel the deduction that we have 
reached the high level and any change 
will be downward. But any such theory 


pect an unusually large business in 
traps of ali kinds this season. Pre- 
vailing prices are: 

Victor Traps, No. 0, 
without chains, $1.34. 
doz.; without chains, $1.52 
per doz.; without chains 
chains, $7.14 per doz 
$8.60 per doz. No. 1 
$2.66 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps, No. 0, 

37 * doz without chains, 

without 


doz. ; 
per 

. $3.05 
3, with 
with chains, 
with chains, 


per 
9 


Giat 


with chains 
$1.75 No 
chains, $2.12 
per doz.; without chains, 
No. with chains, $7.12. No 
%, With chains, $5.25 per doz 
Newhouse Traps, No. 9, with chain 
$4.75 per doz. No. 50, with chains, $113.56 
per doz. No. 5, with chains, $156.62 per 
doz. 

“Triumph” with 
per doz.; No. 1, 
$3.05 per doz.; No. 2 
$7.14 per doz.; No 
42, $16 per doz. 
per doz. 

Furnace Scoops.—Active interest is 
being manifested for scoops, and prac: 
tically all of the fall orders being re- 
ceived, jobbers say, contain demands 
for scoops and shovels. Scoops at the 
present time are a bit hard to get, but 
this condition is expected to be re- 
lieved within a few weeks, at least, to 
some extent. 
Hollow back 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle 
Riveted back furnace scoops, $14.21 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 

Ice Tongs.—These articles are in 
good demand, and seem to: be growing 
in interest each week. Prices so far 
have been firm. Yankee ice picks, No. 
94A, now sell at $1.50 per doz. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 
japanned black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
$18; 14-in., $23; 17-in., $27: 20-in., $32 
24-in., 37. Solid steel ice tongs, swell 
handles, drop forged hardened points 
japanned red, 11-in., $22 per doz.: 15-in., 
$35; 17-in., $40; 24-in., $45, with new dis- 
count of 25 and 15 per cent 

Ice Cream Freezers.—There is still 
very much of a demand for freezers. 
Some of the local jobbers received dur- 
ing the past week shipments that have 
been due for more than a month and 
have been able to dispose of their 
stocks as fast as they were received. 

Full size cans 


No. 6, $1.71 
doz.; No. 14%, 
doz.; No. 3, 
$8.60 per doz.; No. 
French rat traps, $9.25 


chains 


furnace scoops, $1.50 per 


lots. 
per 


and tubs, dasher with 
double scrapers, 1-qt., $4 net; 2-qt., $4.60 
net; 4-qt., $6.80: 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., $17.10; 
12-qt., $16.65. Freezer with Duplex dasher 
double self-adjusting scraper, 1-qt., $4.85: 
2-qt., $5.65; 4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., $10.45; 8-aqt., 
$13.50; 12-qt., $21.55 net All take a dis- 
count of 40 per cent Vacuum freezer 
1-qt., $4; 2-qt., $5, less one-third each. 

Ice Skates—Although somewhat 
early for many orders to come through 
to jobbers for ice skates, it is worthy 
of note that there has been during the 
past week several good-sized orders 
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is premature if not positively without 
foundation. Similar temporary let-ups 
have been noted. General conditions 
remain acute. 

It is very likely that the temporary 
halt in rising prices is due more to the 
spirit of manufacturers and jobbers 
alike to take advances only when forced 
to do so than it is to any material 
change in the general conditions. 
With production showing a crawling 
upward trend and something of a mid- 
season dullness, it is only natural that 


placed with local firms for early 
ery of these artcles. 


Ice skates, runners of cas 


ladies’ style 
3, Cast st I 
per pair; ladies 
Hardened steel 
per pair; 
steel blades, 

nickel plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair 

Jar Rings.—The buying interest that 
is being shown these articles is at the 
present time remarkably healthy. No 
price changes have occurred. 

“Goodluck” jar 
“Red Giant” jar rings, ) gross; 
“Sterling’’ jar rings, 40 cents per gross. 
Fruit jar wrenches 90 cents per doz 

Linseed Oil—This market is very 
quiet at the present time. New and 
lower quotations for September deliv- 
eries are herewith given. Carlots, 
$1.45; five barrels, $1.48 and less than 
five barrels, $1.51 all per gal. Some 
firms are quoting as low as $1.15 for 
midwinter deliveries for carlots. The 
local supply seems to be adequate. 

Prices spot f.o.b. New York for car lots 
are $1.55 to $1.66: for 5-bbl. and more, 
$1.58. to $1.69. and less than 5-bbl. lots, 
$1.61 to $1.72, all per gal 2 


Zoiled oil is 2 
cents extra, double boiled oil is 3 cents 
extra, and oil in 


half barrels is 5 cents 
extra 

Nails.—There has been little change 
in the local nail market. A few job- 
bers have been getting shipment, but 
are still holding consistently to the 
allotment policy and refuse to sell more 
than one or two kegs of a size to any 
customer. There still is no adequate 
supply in New York and prices con- 
tinue eccentric. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the prices 
range from $7 to $10 base per keg For 
eut nails (which are almost off the 
market entirely) prices range from $8.25 
to $12 base per keg. It should be further 
noted that only small lots are obtainable 
anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 
quoted by local jobbers at : Quarter-pound 
papers take a discount of 10 per cent. 
Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D. $8.65; 
6D. $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.49: 20D, 

35 Galvanized roofing nails. 1 x 12, 

Plain roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.20. 

Naval Stores.—Lessening of export 
buying in the South is said to have 
been responsible for another recession 
of 2c. in turpentine during the past 
week. The situation in the local market 
is still far from satisfactory. Ship- 
ments are slow and unloading in New 
York is delayed by the present labor 
shortage. 

Turpentine, 


19 per @g 
’ Dp g 


rings, 1 


SO cents per 


1-lb. papers are 


f.o.b. New York, is $1.65 
per gal. Rosin, on a basis of 280 ib. per 
bbI., common to good, strained, is $12.65; 
D grade, $16.40; grade, $16.65; F grade, 
$16.90, and best WW, $17.05. 


new and higher prices should be the 
exception rather than the rule 

Several lines show a slightly encour- 
aging production record. Galvanized 
ware is reaching the market more 
plentifully. Lawn movers, sprinklers 
and similar goods which should have 
been delivered early last spring are now 
coming in quite largely. Some lines of 
builders’ hardware are in better sup- 
ply. A number of auto accessory lines 
are more plentiful. But it should not 
be inferred that output is anything like 
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normal in any staple hardware line. 
So, while it is true that there is cause 
for encouragement in enlarged pro- 
duction records, demand is still too far 
ahead of supply to occasion any ma- 
terial price deflections. 

Particularly in the smaller communi- 
ties sales have dropped off. Farmers 
are busy with crops, causing a dullness 
which is reflected in the retailers’ buy- 
ing. Many travelers are taking their 
annual vacations which also depresses 
the jobbers’ sales total. Then, too, the 
season would naturally influence a lit- 
tle lighter buying. 

The optimist may see in studying 
to-day’s market tendencies and facts 
early promise of material relief from 
abnormal conditions. The pessimist 
may pronounce the situation as only 
proof that we are in bad straits. It 
is likely both are wrong and that a fair 
summary of conditions would say that 
actual changes are very slight but the 
future looks a little bit more promising. 

It seems to be the sincere counsel of 
jobbers and manufacturers alike to 
maintain buying without cessation. 
Continued good business is looked for, 
shortages of several years are to be 
overcome and the labor and raw ma- 
terial markets are both strikingly active 

and these facts certainly point to the 
wisdom of strong buying. It is already 
apparent that many winter lines will 
be in marked under supply. One jobber 
has already stopped booking ice skate 
orders. Cutlery, silverware and alarm 
clocks are oversold. Game traps will 
be very short. Aluminum goods and 
stoves are increasingly scarce. Job- 
bers are scouring the markets for 
goods and are advising their customers 
to stock as heavily if not more heavily 
than they did for the 1919-1920 fall 
and winter season. 

Automobile Accessories. — Reports 
from every section show a very active 
tourists’ business. This great resort 
country is enjoying one of its best sea- 
sons with the result that auto acces- 
sories are in the boom state. Staples 
such as wrenches, plugs, spot lights, 
jacks, etc., are making new turnover 
records. Supply is good considering 
general conditions and the very heavy 
demand, wrenches alone being really 
scarce. While actual quotations are not 
changed, it is reported that competition 
is causing many jobbers to make the 
1000 lot price on some lines of spark 
plugs in any quantity. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Twin cylinder foot pumps, $1.30 
each Simplex jack, No. 36, $2.15 each; 
Stewart Hand Horn, $3 each; Howe Spot 
Lights, $3.65c¢ each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 
$2.65 per pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 
$2.95, } grey, $2.25 each; Lyon's bum- 
each Bethlehem spark plugs, 
type, than 100, 638¢c. each: 

100, 58e. each: lots of 500, 
and lots of 1000, 50c. each; 
special type. lots of less than 100, 
exch; lots of 100, 41¢. each: lots of 
39c, each, and lots of 1000, 37c. each. 
cules Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; 
lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each; lots of 100 
and upward, 60c. each Hercules Junior, 

of 1 to 50, 40c. each: lots of 50 to 
2714,c. each; lots of 100 to 5900, 
: lots of 500 to 1000, 33%e 

s of 1900 and upward, 3l1c. each 
standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 55e 
lots of 100 to 250. 52c. each: lots 9 
to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 47e. 


3%, 
eacn 
pers &G 
porcelair 
lots of 


each 


less 


each; lots of 1000 and upward, 45c. each. 
Ilel-Fi Tractor Special, lots of 1 to 100, $1 
each; lots of 100 to 250, 95c. each; lots of 
250 to 500, 90c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 
S742c, each; lots of 1000 and upward, 85c. 
each. A. C, Titan plugs, 63c. each; A. C. 
Cico plugs, 48c. each; Champion X, 59c. 
each; Champion O, 62c. each; Champion 
Heavy Duty, 73c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 
62%4c. each; United plugs, Junior, small 
lots, 40c. each; lots of 100 or over, 37%ec. 
each ; United Giant Heavy Duty, small lots, 
60c, each; lots of 100 or over, 57'%c. each. 


Aluminum Goods.—It is already ap- 
parent that holiday demands for tea- 
kettles, coffee pots and percolators and 
teapots will be way ahead of supply. In 
fact all popular aluminum utensils are 
scarce and promise to become increas- 
ingly so. 

Axes—A sharp advance is noted in 
axes. Chicago quotations have been 
admittedly low for some weeks and 
recent advances in metal and the se- 
rious shortage in wood handles have 
combined to at last force local jobbers 
to advance prices materially. Axes 
are very scarce and bid fair to remain 
in heavy demand despite the rise of 
about $2 per dozen. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Single bitted first quality axes. 
3 Ib. to 4 Ib., $18.50 per doz. base; double 
bitted, $22.50 per doz. base; seconds, black 


handled, $17.75 doz. base; unhandled, 
$13.75 doz. base. 


Alarm Clocks—Heavy demands from 
every source show a spirit on the part 
of retailers to curb the shortages which 
obtained last holiday season. But in no 
phase of manufacturing is production 
any further behind than in alarm 
clocks, it is believed, and retailers will 
have to content themselves with being 
out on many popular lines most of the 
time. Prices are holding strong at the 
recent advance. 

We quote from 
Chicago: Big Ben and Baby Ben, 
per doz.; America, $13.96 per doz.; Look- 
out, $17.02 per doz.; Sleepmeter, $18.48 
per doz.; Jack O’Lantern, $29.26 per doz. ; 
Ironclad, $22.41 per doz.; Boy Proof and 
Pocket Ben watches, $15.34 per doz.; Big 
sen, $24.60 per doz. 

Builders Hardware—Any change in 
builders hardware is one of increased 
demand which more than offsets the 
slightly increased production records 
made by some manufacturers. Building 
programs in the smaller communities 
are increasingly large. High prices 
and serious scarcities seem to be the 
certainties in all lines of building ma- 
terial. 

Coal Hods—Late orders for coal 
hods are not faring any too well. Gal- 
vanized hods are almost off the mar- 
ket and japanned hods are scarce. 
Dealers who bought early will have a 
fair supply, others will have to be con- 
tent with small portions of their real 
requirements. Prices are strong. Ad- 
vances are likely. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.50 
per doz.; 18-in., $6.15 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $8.50 per doz.; 18-in., 
$9.25 per doz.; galvanized funnel hods, 
17-in., $10.50 per doz.; 18-in., $11.35 per 
doz. 

Cutlery—“Scarce as diamonds and 
most as high” is one buyer’s estimate 
of the pocket cutlery situation. De- 
mands for fall are making strong 
prices stronger, kitchen cutlery is also 


very active. Hunters knives and Boy 


f.0.b, 


f.0.b. 
$28.78 


jobbers’ stocks, 


Hardware Age 


Scout knives are in a decided undersup- 
ply. There is practically no importa- 
tion of cutlery and even if our own 
manufacturers were able to make up 
to capacity they could not supply do- 
mestic demands. There is no promised 
relief from high prices and general 
shortages in cutlery. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe— 
Until there is a material improvement 
in the galvanized line, eaves trough and 
conductor pipe will remain very much 
in demand. At present this necessity 
is almost off the market. Prices mean 
little because there is practically none 
to be had at any price. Building activi- 
ties are making insistent demand for 
this material, but disappointment 
awaits almost every customer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough 
5-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 per doz. 

Flint and Garnet Paper—Business is 
lively in flint and garnet papers. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b 
Chicago: Flint paper 30 per cent off: gar- 
net paper net lists and emery cloth list 
plus 5 per cent. 

Files—Renewed activity is noted in 
files from many quarters. A few weeks 
ago there was an oversupply but this 
is being rapidly absorped by current 
buying. Some dealers look for a higher 
price. 

We 
Chicago: 


quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 


Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 
lack Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount 

Galvanized Ware—That production 
is better in galvanized ware is evident, 
but when it is also noted that the ship- 
ments coming through are on orders 
placed last November, some of the first 
joy is taken away. Even with im- 
proved output, the mills are eight to 
ten months behind, which is far from 
a healthy condition. However there is 
enough improvement to permit many 
jobbers to increase tub and pail ship- 
ments up to three and sometimes five 
dozen when a few weeks ago the ration- 
ing was held down to dozen lots. Some 
of the big manufacturers are still out 
of the market. But generally speaking 
conditions are better. 


Glass—While the promised advance 
in glass has not been made general 
conditions indicate there is ample rea- 
son for higher figures.. Demand is 
heavier than ever before and output Is 
trailing. Shipments are very slow. 
Prices are stiff and an early announce- 
ment of an advance would occasion lit- 
tle surprise. 

We quote from jobbers’ b. 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, ¢! 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off all sizes; double 
strength A, 79 per cent off. Putty in 100- 
Ib. kits, $4.25. Glaziers’ points, No. |, 0 
2 and No. 3, 1 doz. to pkg., 65c. 

Wood Handles—The normal sources 
of supply, Michigan and Wisconsin, are 
practically withdrawn from the market 
due to labor and transportation condi- 
tions. This, of course, influences  de- 
cided undersupply with prices very stiff 
and actual transactions very few 


stocks, f.0.b 
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from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


No. 1 hickory axe handles, $4 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
hickory axe handles, $5 per doz. ; 
hatehet and hammer handles, 85c 
doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 

Heaters—Prices remain the same 
with demand increasing as retailers are 
giving their attention to ordering fall 
and winter merchandise. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: No. 5B Clark heater, 
No. 3D, $3.50 me 

, $4.75 each; 

$8.25 each; 
6 Ib. $1. 25° 
cent off 

Lanterns—Those retailers who have 
their orders placed and accepted have 
cause for congratulations for there is 
every reason to think that late orders 
will receive very unsatisfactory atten- 
tion. Both glass and heavy tin are 
at a premium and many manufacturers 
admit inability to take care of normal 
demands. Prices remain unchanged 
but have a stiffer bearing. 

Nuts and Bolts—Smaller sizes re- 
main very scarce and it is noted in the 
past few days that stove bolts are about 
as short as carriage bolts. All prod- 
ucts requiring small rods are in marked 
undersupply. Unless there is immedi- 
ate improvement we shall soon have a 
situation in nuts and bolts almost as 
acute as in common nails. Manu- 
facturers, it is reported, are making 
special efforts to stem the increasing 


We 
Chicago : 
per doz 
hickory 


-quote 


stocks, f.0.b. 
$3.25 each; 
No. 


doz. 


all i "25 per 


eac h: 


Cu 


fron and Soft Steel Bares 

and Shapes Price 
Per lb. 
+ -5.25¢ 
-20.00¢ 


rs: 
Refined Iron, base price. 
Swedish Bars, base price. . 
Soft Steel: 
% = > 1% in. round, an 
3. S2@6. 25¢ 
1to6 in. x % in. to 1 in., 
3. 52@5. 25¢ 
1 to 6 in. x \% to 5/16, 
2@5.25¢ 


3.6 
Rods—% and 11/16... G —— O5¢ 
ae Pk to 6 x 3/16 t 


—,” P 
Shapes: 
beams and channels—8 to 15 
in. 3.47@5.25¢ 
8 in. x % in. and mange, 
pees -25¢ 
8 in. x 3/16 in. and % 4 


3.12@. 60¢ 
1% to 2% in. x & in 
3.52@5 90¢ 
‘1% to 2% in. x 3/16 in., . 
and thicker ....... * 47 @5.85¢ 
1 to 1% in. x wie 
52@5.00¢ 


1to1% in. x » in. 357 Q5.00¢ 
bhxr%xh .. -8.62@6.00¢ 
Kx 3.67 @6.05¢ 
rh 4.07 @6.85¢ 
% x 8/32 in. 5.17@7.55¢ 


Tees: 
1x & in. 3.87 @6.25¢ 
@6.1! 


Nos. 
Nos. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
higher eee 


18 and 
22 and 
26 


‘and 
and 
1% inx 1% x 3/16 in. 
3.77 

1% » 2% x 8/16 in. sand 
3.57 

8 iy a larger 


Merchant Steel 

er Base Price® 

Tire, 1% x % tn, and larger. coarser: 

5.00@5.2 Bright 

Smooth finish, 1 x 2% Annealed 
in. and larger 
%xX ( ‘oppered 

Tinned 


ca Ra 
: Soft 
Cold polled’ strip (sof a 
and quarter hard) 


Brasa She 
en-hearth spring steel 


Oy 
7.00@10.00 
Shafting and Screw Stoct k: - 
Rounds 
pitares, flats and 
Ditdaeseuweawe 6.75 @7.50¢ 


6.25@7.00¢ . ape 
rasa 
Brass Tube 


Standard cast steel, 


Best cast steel...... 20.00 @ 24.00¢ 
Extra best cast steel.25.00@30.00¢ 


Tank Plate—Steel 


% in. and heavier 


Blue Annealed 


Galwanteed 


@5.95 | 28, 36 in. 
f 


52@! 


Basic 
Soft .. A ‘ 
jalvanized Annealed ee 8.5) 


High Brass Sheet... 
High Brass Wire 


shortage, but all efforts seem futile so 
far. Prices are strong. 
Nails.—Just as acute as ever, 
shortage shows no signs of any 
provement. 
We quote 
Chicago: Common 
to $4.75 per keg 
Paints and Oils.—White lead -is in 
better supply and turpentine has shown 
some indications of a decrease. De- 
mand remains brisk, but the general 
tendency of the market seems to be in 
an easing off of prices. There is, how- 
ever, a wide variance in quotations. 
We quote jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: $1.62 to $1.72 in car 
load lots; Pig lead, $8.57 to $8.80: shellac 
T i $1.10; bone dry bleached, $1.25 
lead, dry, 16c. to 17¢. Ib.; white 
oil, 1644c. to 21%e. per Ib. 
Rope.—Prices are slightly varied 
among different dealers, due’ to the 
methods used in figuring freight differ- 
entials. We are giving the average 
Chicago price: We quote from jobbers 
stocks f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 manila 
rope, standard brands, full coils, 28c. 
per lb.; No. 2, 27¢. per lb.; No. 1 sisal 
rope, full coils, 19c. per Ib.: No. 2, 17c., 


and No. 3, 15c. 


the 
im- 


f.o.b 
$4.10 


from jobbers’ stocks, 
Wire nails, from 
base. 


from 
Linseed oil, 


2 
White 
lead, in 


Roofing Paper.—Increasing shortage 
with no actual price change but a high- 
er price indicated by conditions is the 
situation in building material of many 
kinds, especially roofing paper. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago Certainteed roofing ] 


f.o.b. 
ply, $2.13 


stocks, 


rrent Metal Prices 


base 
-15.00 
: ¢ hot 
ase. 
14 o. 


Sheet copper, 
29%¢ per Ib. 
Cold rolled, 


Per lb 
3.67 @5.50¢ 
Sheets 


Per Ib. 
7.12@8.30¢ 
7.15@8.35¢ 
7.22@8.40¢ 
7.832@8.50¢ 


Bright Tin 


Bow Annealed—Black 


aa Steel 
R., Wood's 
on Pass, Refined 
Per lb. Per lb. 
20.8.30@9.90¢ 
24.8.35@9.85¢ 10.80¢ 
Py 40@9. +44 10.85¢ 
50@ 10:00 
*B.60010,109 
in. wide, 10¢ 
11.00¢ 


Per Ib. 
8.75@11.00¢ 
a. 9.00@11.25¢ 
20. 9.15@11.40¢ 
24 .. -9.30@11.55¢ 

hme 9.45@11.70¢ 

9.60@11.8h%¢ 

9.75@12.00¢ 
10.25@12.50¢ 
20¢ higher 


8-1lb. 


wide 


Steel Wire 


r mente pig 
Re 


on No. 9 gage and 
Per Ib 
.8.00¢ 
.8.00¢ 
Oe 
8.50¢ 
10.00¢ 


Copper 
Lake Ingot 
Electrolytic 


sic Casting 


Bessemer 


Copper Sheets 
rolled, 


*Regular extras for lighter gages. 


Tin Plates 


Coke—14 «2 20 
Primee 


Terne Plates 
Coating 14 2 
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$2.64 
rooting, 
Sq. ; 


$3.15 


Sq. + 


per 
per 
2-ply, 

Guard 


sq. 2-ply, 
sq.: Major 
$2.24 per 
roofing 
per sq. ; 
$5.08 per 
$111.45 per ton 

Steel Sheets.—Very little being 
done in steel sheets because of the al- 
most complete shortage. Many houses 
are entirely out and have been for 
weeks. Price quotations remain the 
same, but the dealing done in sheets is 
almost invariably at a premium. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b 
Chicago: Galvanized sheets No 28 at 
$9.50 per 100 Ib "S-gage black sheet $S 
per 100 Ib 

Sporting Goods—Lively 
business is reported in sporting goods. 
Bicycles are very active with the de- 
mand weeks ahead of the supply. 
Leather sporting goods are decidedly 
in demand. 

Solder.—A leading Chicago jobber 
has announced a readjustment in 
der prices which brings down the 
tation 3c. to 4c. per Ib. 

We quote from jobbers 
Chicago Warranted 0-50 
cases, 36e. per Ib than 
per Ib 

Presses. 
coming on 
in cider 
wine presses 
are the same. 

We quote 
Chicago 
Junior w 
farmers 


sq.; 3-ply, 
$1.83 per 
$2.65 per 
per sq Z2-ply. 
per sq tarred 
red rosin paper, 


per 
l-ply, 
3-ply, 
I-ply, $1.38 
3-ply, $2.10 
100 Ib; 


1S 


seasonable 


sol- 
quo- 


f.o.t 
full 
39¢. 


tocks 
soldet 
lots 


less case 


With the cider season just 
there is a marked turnover 
presses. The demand for 
continues Prices 


good. 


f.o.b 
eact 


feed 


jobbers 

mill 
each 
eact 


from 
Junior cider 

ine $12 

cider $18 


presse 


pres 
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Bar lead Pere 
Solder % and od 
No. 1 solder... 
Refined solder 


Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib. 
Commercial grade, 


, 16 
" guarantec d 
24 of., 


and heavier, 
2¢ per lb. advance over hot rolled. 


per DD. « 
Antimony 


Asiatic S@lv¢ 


Alumiaam 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
over 99 per cent pure), 
ingots for remelting, 
ib 


OM Metals 


21.50 
week has 


rhe beer 1 slow one 
dealers recording business light 
Prices are easing off a litth with 
the exception of lead which remains 
firm 


Wasters 
11.55¢ 
11. 85 ¢ 
11.7 75¢ ‘ 

2.00¢ Copper, heavy and 
13. 00¢ 
14.00¢ 
15.00¢ 
16.00¢ 


Cente 

Per Ib 

cible 15.7 
15.00 
12.00 
.10.00 
7.50 
15.25 


turnings on 


and wire 
ind bhett 


Copper, heavy 


Copper. light 
Brass, henva 
Brass 
Heavy 
No. 1 
No. 1 
tion 
Tend, heavy 
lead tea 


Zine 


light 
machine composition 
yellow brass 
red brass or 
turnings 


20 


Pipe 
Standard- 


60¢ to 62¢ 
Steet 


-20¢ % In. Butt 

1D Me %-3 in. Butt 

19\¢ 83%-6 in. Lap 
7-12 in. Lap 


Spelter and Sheet Zine 


et, Rod, 
, 


Wire 


1 
Tube and Western spelter 
Sheet zine, No. 9 base 
28% @29%¢ 


Lead 


American pig lead 


casks 


and Solder ; 
10¢@10%¢e = in 


Iron 
Bik. Galv 
in. Butt +1% 
Lap + 1 +19 
»-4 in 1 +15 


10@11¢ Wrought 


14%@15¢ 


Lap +23 
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Stove Boards.—With sheets scarce 
beyond description, stove hoards could 
not be otherwise than in underproduc- 
tion. Many dealers ordered early and 
they will find themselves with a good 
supply, but present efforts to buy in 
quantities are almost fruitless. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove boards, 
24 xX 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26. $16.05 


per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz.; 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz. 
Screws.—Continued heavy demands 
with a shortage of raw material nec- 
essary for making screws influence a 
condition that is not at all hopeful. 
Smaller sizes are off the market with 
many jobbers, and all screws are in 
lively demand. Prices unchanged, but 
the trend of the market seems upward. 
We quote stocks, f.0.b 


from jobbers’ 


Office Of HARDWARE AGE, 


3oston, July 31, 1920 

‘x HE last day of the month finds a 

curious mixture of sentiment in 
hardware circles so for that reason it is 
difficult to locate the real pulse of the 
market. Almost without exception, the 
retail dealers in this section of the 
country are enjoying a good business. 
Stocks on their shelves and in storage 
places are small, often smaller than 
ever before since they have been in 
business. They naturally are obliged 
to be constantly in the market for mer- 
chandise to sell, and yet very many of 
them are bearish in sentiment. They 
say they are sure prices have reached 
the peak and that it is time for the re- 
tail dealer to go slow. Their buying 
therefore is of a hand-to-mouth order, 
and while in the aggregate it totals up 
into large dollar and cents figures, the 
actual numbers of pieces of hardware 
bought week after week by individual 
retailers is growing smaller. 

Jobbers, on the other hand, are by no 
means “bearish.” Their sales are run- 
ning well as compared with those for 
‘orresponding periods in former years 
and they see no indication that prices 
will grow materially weaker the bal- 
ance of 1920. They admit, however, 
that the tonnage handled by them each 
week does rot correspond with the 
handsome showing made in sales fig- 
ures. Collections are slowing up they 
say, but insofar as is possible to ascer- 
tain no retail concerns are in financial 
difficulties. The jobbers, in turn, are 
borrowing less money because they are 
carrying smaller stocks than they were 
two months or so ago. Generally speak- 
ing they are in a very comfortable posi- 
tion, which probably accounts in a large 
measure for their failure to be dis- 
turbed by the readjustment going on in 
the silk, woolen, cotton, leather, rubber, 
wheat, corn, oats, provisions and other 
staple articles. Sentiment seems to be 
that fundamental conditions of the iron 
and steel markets are such that it will 
be several months, at least, before a 
general revamping of commodities 


values will be felt in hardware circles. 


Flat-head bright screws, 70-20; 
flat-head japan, 
5714¢.-20; flat- 


Chicago: 
round-head blued, 6744-20; 
621%-20; round-head brass, 
head brass, 60-20. 


Sash Weights.—Smaller quantities 
may be had but carload shipments are 
avoided as far as possible and accepted 
with the strict understanding they are 
subject to long delays. 

We: quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than _ ton 
lots, $75 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct 
from the foundry, subject to delay, $73 
per ton. 

Wheelbarrows.—There is lively deal- 
ing in wheelbarrows with last week’s 
advance prices ruling. 

Wire Cloth.—Only a minimum busi- 
ness is being done in wire cloth. Most 
dealers have abandoned efforts to get 
this material for this season. Heavy 
selling for next season is reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


BOSTON 


In banking circles a decidedly more 
cheerful feeling exists than was the 
case earlier in the year, and yet every- 
body admits that the country is by no 
means out of the financial woods. In- 
fluential bankers say we are entering 
on a period when the West will need 
large sums of money to move crops, 
and when the railroads of the country 
will need large sums of money to pay 
employees back pay as recently awarded 
in the railroad labor wage case. In 
other words, they figure that instead 
of increasing during the next few 
months, the available supply of loan- 
able funds for general business pur- 
poses will grow smaller and naturally 
high loaning rates will prevail. 

Opinion as to the probable advance in 
freight rates within the near future is 
also mixed. The rank and file of hard- 
ware interests in this section of the 
country feel reasonably sure that this 
advance, when it does come, will at 
least hold market selling values on their 
present level or put them higher. In 
certain quarters, however, it is felt that 
to add the advanced freight rates to 
present market selling values will put 
a pronounced check on business. These 
interests say the demand for silk, cot- 
ton, wool and leather was excellent up 
to a certain point, a point where the 
general public considered prices too 
high. When that point was reached a 
decided slump in the demand took place, 
almost over night, and prices for those 
staple articles have been going down 
ever since. In other words, they say, 
people discovered they could get along 
without silk, cotton, wool and leather 
articles. That is why these interests 
argue that adding the advance freight 
rates to present market values will 
have its influence on the general hard- 

yare business. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of articles 
sold by the hardware trade continue 
well sold ahead. They are still having 
trouble to secure raw material, efficient 
labor, coal, etc., and under such condi- 
tions they cannot see how they can sell 
goods for less money. 


Automobile Accessories. 


f.o.b. 


During the 


Hardware Age 


Chicago: Black painted wire cloth, 12. 
mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry net. 
ting, ‘galvanized before weaving, 40-10 per 
cent discount; galvanized after Weaving, 
40 per cent discount. 

Game Traps.—Some jobbers are re- 
fusing any more orders as they are 
oversold on their allotment for 1920 
It seems certain there will be a con- 
siderable shortage in gametraps, if the 
demand is anything ‘like normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.) 
Chicago: No. 0, Victor traps with chains 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.54 pe 
doz.;: No. 1, Victor traps, with chains 
$2.01 per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per 
doz. No. 1%, Victor traps, with chains 
$3.05 per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per 
doz. No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2. 37 per doz. ; without chains, $1.75 
per doz.; No. 1, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.7 75 per doz.; without chains y 
per doz.; No. 1%, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, $3.25 
per doz.; No. Newhouse traps. with 
chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $8.50 per doz. 


past fortnight or so there has been a 
noticeable letup in the demand for auto- 
mobile accessories of all kinds, accord- 
ing to local jobbing houses. The present 
uncertainty of the market apparently is 
due to a very large extent to the rub- 
ber tire situation. Earlier in the year 
the tire manufacturers announced that 
on and after a certain date prices for 
their product would be higher. After 
making this announcement, some of 
them advised retail distributers to load 
up at the then prevailing prices. Most 
everybody took this advice, and a great 
many firms bought really more than 
they should have, and largely on credit. 
After almost everybody apparently was 
loaded up with tires, prices advanced 
as the manufacturers said they woyld. 

It was not long, however, before it 
became apparent to many that they had 
bought more tires than they should. 
Manufacturers finding it growing more 
and more difficult to secure new busi- 
ness, according to local jobbers, pushed 
retail distributers hard for payments. 
The retain distributer, in turn, to con- 
vert his tires into cash, is trying to sell 
them at prices based on those at which 
he purchased stock, feeling that to offer 
stock on a basis of the last advance in 
manufacturers’ lists will give his com- 
petitor an advantage in securing trade. 
Now come reports that the demand for 
automobiles is on the decline and that 
the crude rubber market is showing 
unmistakable signs of readjustment, 
which is making some retail distribv- 


ters just a little more anxious than 
ever to dispose of stock held. With 
the tire situation as it is, it can be 


readily understood why the automobi 
accessory business has slowed up. 


Aluminum Ware.—One of the largest 
eastern manufacturers of aluminum te 
kettles, coffee pots, etc., has notified the 
jobbing trade here that prices havé 
been advanced 10 per cent. According 
to some interests the outlook for 
creased supplies of aluminum are aly 
thing but encouraging owing to the fat 
that the number of aluminum household 
articles offered on the market ha 
greatly increased during the past fe" 
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years. Then, too, the automobile in- 
dustry consumes large quantities of 
aluminum, while the output of the 
metal does not increase in proportion 
to the use of it. For that reason people 
who ought to know anticipate a con- 
tinued shortage of aluminum for a long 
time. 

Baseball Goods.—One of the prom- 
jnent manufacturers of baseball bats 
has advanced prices materially. For 
instance, certain numbers that formerly 
were quoted at $5.94 are now $8.58 per 
dozen, while better quality bats have 
advanced from $8.80 to $16.50. It is 
believed here the other manufacturers 
of bats will raise their lists within the 
immediate future. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The long antici- 
pated advance in bolts and nuts has 
taken place, amounting to 10 per cent. 
Bolt ends have been marked up 25 per 
cent. Some of the local jobbing inter- 
ests hesitated about advancing prices 
simply because they felt that regard- 
less of fundamental conditions bolts 
and nuts were high enough even if the 
margin of profit was small. But when 
outside markets recently advanced 
prices sentiment here began to change, 
yet it was a long time before it as- 
sumed proportions where a revision in 
quotations was put across, and then 
only by houses that found to replenish 
stocks called for premiums. A local 
representative of one of the leading 
bolt and nut manufacturers of the coun- 
try, up to recently, has been conserva- 
tive regarding mill prices, but of late 
has become convinced that the market 
probably will continue on a very strong 
basis for the balance of the year, at 
least. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller 
plus 10 per cent; larger, list; machine 


bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % in. and 
smaller, plus 10 per cent; larger, list plus 
10 per cent; common carriage bolts, ail 
sizes, list plus 20 per cent; tap boits, list 
plus 30 per cent; stove bolts, large quan- 
tities, 60 per cent discount; bolt ends, 
list plus 25 per cent; tire bolts, 14%, 1% 
and 2 in. x 3/16 in., 45c. per 100 net; other 
sizes, 30 per cent discount; semi-finished 
nuts and finished case hardened nuts, 20 
per cent discount. 


Clocks.—The Gilbert Clock Co., Win- 
sted, Conn., announces that its six 
clock assortment, that has been selling 
at $12.90, is now $19.30. This and all 
other manufacturers of clocks find it is 
costing more and more to produce goods 
each month owing to the growing in- 
efficiency of labor. Labor in this in- 
dustry apparently has assumed the “I 
Don’t Care” attitude. As a matter of 
fact some special makes of clocks in 
the various lines offered on the market 
are costing more to turn out than the 
manufacturer is getting for them and 
there is talk of the production of these 
particular numbers being discontinued. 
The manufacturers are still far behind 
on deliveries and there are not enough 
foreign made time pieces coming on the 
market to even suggest lower prices. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—The Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., has ad- 
vanced its prices on pyrex ware, the ad- 
vance averaging something between 15 
and 20 per cent. This revision in prices 


has been anticipated for some time in 
local circles because it was generally 
understood that manufacturing costs 
warranted it. The company some time 
ago changed its policy of selling its line 
by the dozen, quoting everything but 
sets as per each article. Now that the 
retail hardware dealers have become 
used to the new order of things they 
appear to like it. The sale of this ware 
during the past seven months has been 
tremendous, and while the company has 
been doing remarkably well in the mat- 
ter of shipments, it finds itself abso- 
lutely unable to keep up with business. 

We 


roles, 


quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
round, 1-qt., $1.75 each; 14%4-qt., $2.50 
each; 2-qt., $2.50 each. 3aking dishes, un- 
covered, 1-qt., $1 each; 1%4-qt., $1.25 each: 


2-qt., $1.50 each. Pie plates, <« to $1 
each. Cake dishes, 90c. each. Bread pans, 
$1 to $1.75 each Custard cups, 25 to 35« 
each. Ramekins, 20c. each. Jobbers’ terms 


are 30 per cent off list 

Iron and Steel.—Embargoes have 
again been placed on New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad points and 
Delaware & Hudson shipments to Bos- 
ton & Albany and Boston & Maine Rail- 
road points, consequently the move- 
ment of iron and steel into New Eng- 
land is again greatly restricted. There 
is still a searcity of small sized bars 
and flats according to the jobbers here, 
but apparently enough of the larger 
sizes to go around. Band steel is diffi- 
cult to obtain and some houses are prac- 
tically out of galvanized and other 
kinds of sheets. The demand for small 
sizes of iron and steel continues large, 
but so-called “frenzied” buying has 
practically ceased. Prices continue 
varied, but those houses that have been 
quoting on a 5.50c base, now that the 
prospects of higher freight rates are 
bright, are beginning to change their 
ideas on selling values. It therefore 
would not be surprising if, in August, 
local selling prices assumed a narrower 
range. 

tron.—Refined, 
100 lb. base; % and 9/16 in. 
square and 2% in. round and 
larger, $6.40; 7/16 in. round 
and smaller, $8: over 6 in 
Best refined, $7.50; same 
for small sizes as refined 
Band iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as helow 
$6 per 100 Ib., base, % in. round and 
square and smaller. $6.59; flats. $6.85:.con- 
erete bars, plain, $6: twisted, $6.50: angles, 
channels and beams, $6 to $6.50: tire steel, 
$7 to $7.50: open hearth spring steel. $11: 
crucible spring steel. $16: bands $8 to 
#825: hoops. $9: cold rolled steel, $10 to 
$19.50: ealk steel, $8 

Lead.—Now that the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. has advanced 
its price on pig lead from 8c. to 8%%4c. 
per lb., local sentiment as regards the 
sheet lead market has undergone a com- 
plete change. In fact, people who open- 
ly predicted a drop in the price for the 
latter, are now strong advocates of 
higher values. The demand for sheet 
lead, however is far from brisk and this 
fact serves to temper general price senti- 
ment. Stocks, as a rule, are more than 
sufficient for demands, but there is no 
burdensome accumulation reported 
here, 


except as below $6 
round and 
square and 
and square 
wide, $7.50 
extras over base 
Wayne, $8.50 
Norway $20. 


toe 


Screws.—Local quotations of coach 
screws have been advanced from 20 per 
cent to 15 per cent discount. The local 
supply of such stock is exceptionally 


123 


small while the demand is brisk. To 
supply the wants of their customers the 
local jobbers are obliged to pick up odd 
lots here and there at premiums, which 
in a large measure accounts for the ad- 
vance in prices noted this week. The 
call for machine screws in general con- 
tinues on a very large scale and only 
a limited number of local concerns can 
boast of anything like a stock. Efforts 
to get manufacturers to speed up deliv- 
eries are unavailing, the best that the 
large producers can do being four or 
five months. Unless there should be an 
unexpected slump in the demand, gen- 
eral opinion here is that machine screws 


will continue scarce throughout the 
summer, at least. 
Wood screws, on the other hand, 


while by no means plentiful and in suffi- 
cient supply to fill all requirements. 
The demand for them is, perhaps, a 
little better than it has been, although 
it is spotty. The manufacturers con- 
tinue to have difficulty in securing 
working material and their output 
therefore is more or less restricted. 
Naturally prices hold very steady and 
there is nothing which indicates they 
will not continue so for some time. 


We quote from jobbers’ lists Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cunt dis- 
count; flat head blued, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 67% per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 62% per 
cent discount; round head nickeled, 57% 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 55 
per cent discount. 

Coach screws, 15 per cent discount; set 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per 
eent discount; cap screws, Square and 
hexagon, list; also 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list plus 25 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 49 per cent discount: fillister, 30 per 
cent discount; flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 


discount. 

Steel Goods.—The leading manufac- 
turers of steel agricultural goods have 
issued new lists, which show very few 
changes. The changes recorded, how- 
ever, are upward, but the advance is so 
small it is of little real importance. 


Tools.—The Bridgeport Hardware 
Mfg. Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., screw 
drivers, saws and a general line of 
tools, has advanced prices all along the 
line. The action of this company has 
completely upset the calculations of 
some people who were firmly convinced 
that prices on similar lines of hardware 
had reached the top and that the next 
change in prices would be downward. 
This Bridgeport concern is one of the 
leaders in its field, which accounts for 
the confusion now in the minds of dis- 
tributors. 


Wrenches.—Manufacturers’ lists on 
wrenches remain unchanged, but one 
prominent make is being sold here at 
reduced prices, the decline being ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Stilso« 
and Trimo pipe wrenches and parts, new 
list, 50 cent discount; Coes knif 
wrenches, $15 per doz.; 8-in $18 
10-in., $22; 12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in 
$48: 21-in., $50: Coes key wrenches, 28-in., 
$18 each; 36-in., $38; 48-in., $84; 20 per 
cent discount; dropped forged wrenches 
20 per cent discount: Westcotts’ wrenches 
net list: agricultural wrenches, 25 per cent 
discount 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 3, 1920. 

" [PRANSPORTATION conditions in the 

Pittsburgh district, with regard to 
the movement of iron and steel and their 
products has reached the desperate stage 
and a feeling of pessimism is creeping 
into the hardware trade in this city as 
a result of the fact that prospects point 
to at least a 75 per cent curtailment and 
possibly of a full suspension of steel 
works activities in the near future. 
Throughout this district steel is piled 
high and with the Pennsylvania embar- 
goed tightly on both Eastern and West- 
ern shipments and car supplies never 
before so small, it frankly is stated 
that only a miracle will prevent com- 
plete paralysis of the steel industry 
here. What this means to a district 
like Pittsburgh, the center ‘of steel 
making, to the hardware business and 
to business in general can be readily 
imagined. 

Actual market conditions show little 
change. Salesmanship is a lost art, 
for there is hardly an article for which 
the buyer is not seeking the seller, in- 
stead of the reverse, which ordinarily 
is the case. Much more business could 
be done if the supplies were available. 
This is a much worked expression and 
probably will continue so as long as the 
movement of goods is so much re- 
stricted by transportation conditions. 
It is doubtful, however, if the actual 
loss of business is as great as might be 
assumed from this statement, for there 
is no doubt that, as usual in periods of 
shortages, that buyers place the same 
inquiry with a number of sellers in the 
hope that at least one will be able to 
supply it. 

Return of normal conditions is going 
to provide jobbers and retailers with a 
difficult problem and that is to undo 
the results of the selling conditions of 
the past few years. It has been said 
that salesmanship was a lost art. Noth- 
ing truer never was said or written. 
How to convert salesmen from order- 
takers, as they have been for some 
time already is bothering a good many 
firms right now. 

Few important price changes have 
come to light in the past week, but a 
development of prime importance and 
which was forecast in the HARDWARE 
AGE a few weeks ago has materialized. 
This is the shutting off of Pittsburgh 
jobbers of supplies of nails by the lead- 
ing producing interest. It had been 
feared that once the companies were 
able to secure cars and could make dis- 
tant shipments, Pittsburgh jobbers 
would be passed up for a time. The 
latter have no kick coming for the rea- 
son that being within motor truck haul 
of the mills, they were able to secure 
supplies when those dependent upon 
rail shipments had to do without. Pres- 
sure upon the mills for supplies of nails 
and wire is unabated and further ad- 
vances by the independent manufactur- 
ers are more than probable. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 


PITTSBURGH 


It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that there is an oversupply of tires and 
in spite of efforts by manufacturers to 
sustain prices through a curtailment of 
production, bargain sales are becoming 
rather numerous. One_ taxi service 
company in this district recently was 
offered a concession of $12 per tire in 
an effort by one maker to effect a re- 
duction in stocks. Reports are current 
that Akron stocks are of huge propor- 
tions. Distributers in this city are 
having much trouble in reducing their 
stocks, though the demand is good, as 
usual at this time of the year. Trouble 
is that consumption was cut by the late 
spring and makers did not sense early 
enough the decline in the demand. Con- 
signments of horns, bumpers and jacks 
still are light and dealers have trouble 
in meeting the demand. Other accesso- 
ries are plenty enough. 


Babbitt Metal.—Increases of 3c. to 
1c. per lb. have just been announced. 


Brushes.—Prices show no material 
change, but the decline which was ex- 
pected to result from the decline in sil- 
ver, which ordinarily would have meant 
cheaper prices on bristles from China, 
has failed to materialize. Prices of 
bristles have advanced in China to a 
far greater extent than silver has de- 
clined and there is a marked scarcity 
of long bristles. Production of brushes 
still is much behind the demand. 


Builders’ Hardware.—While a com- 
plete settlement of the building trades 
strike has been effected, this has caused 
no material improvement in the de- 
mand. The general report still is one 
of quietness, but with prices firmly 
maintained because of moderate stocks. 
A little better movement from manu- 
facturing plants is noted, but it is only 
slightly effective in relieving shortages. 


Chalk.—The American Crayon Co. 
has just issued its new chalk prices and 
notes increases of 50c. to 60c. per gross, 
red and blue now being quoted at $2, 
green at $1.75 and common railroad 
chalk $1,50. 


Electrical Goods.—Dover line of elec- 
tric irons has been advanced 10 per 
cent. Manufacturers of all domestic 
electric appliances are months behind 
in their orders, the chief reason for 
which is their inability to secure raw 
materials and small motors. The Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is not promising de- 
liveries on small motors short of 40 
weeks. Other companies are just as 
heavily committed. 


Hunting Goods.—Movement of hunt- 
ing clothing from the mills still is ex- 
tremely limited and with the demand 
almost at hand, dealers are wondering 
how they are going to supply it. Mak- 
ers of cotton duck clothing have been 
hampered in getting duck from the 
mills and are apportioning their output 
of finished garments. Intimations are 
heard of an early advance in ammuni- 
tion, though no reason is provided to 
account for one. Guns are coming 
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along fairly freely, but makers are tak- 
ing no new orders as they are sold to 
capacity for this year and most of 
them have closed their books. 

Lawn Mowers.—New price lists have 
reached the trade and show advances in 
the cheaper machines of 50 per cent 
over the 1920 schedules and of 40 per 
cent in the ball bearing mowers. The 
cheapest machine on the market for 
1921 will cost retailers $6, making the 
lowest price to the buyer around §8. 
Makers did not ship more than 65.per 
cent of orders placed for 1920, and this 
creates a shortage for the new season 
to overcome. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Retailers 
seeking supplies for immediate ship- 
ment are in an unenviable position, for 
jobbers’ stocks are badly broken up and 
manufacturers are struggling vainly to 
catch up with their bookings. The ef- 
fort is vain because raw materials can- 
not be had and production cannot be 
made with cars so short and the rail- 
roads so severely crippled. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rivets, 


%-in. and larger, keg lots, $6 to $6.25 
base; small sizes 25 to 30 per cent off list; 
carriage bolts, % x 6-in. and smaller, 20 
to 25 per cent off list; larger and longer, 
7% to 10 per cent off list; machine bolts, 
% x 4-in, and smaller, 25 to 30 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, 15 to 20 per 
cent off list; stove bolts, packages, 40 to 


50 per cent off list; tire bolts, Bay State, 
45 per cent off list; Eagle, 25 to 30 per 
cent off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 10 per cent off list, other style 
heads, list; track bolts, 9.25c. base; lag 
screws, 35 to 40 per cent off list; nuts, hot- 
pressed and cold punched list, plus $2 to 
$3; semi-finished, %-in. and larger, 35 to 
40 per cent off list; 9/16-in. and under, 
45 to 50 per cent off list. 

Pumps.—Pitcher spout pumps _ have 
heen advanced 121. per cent. 

Paints and Varnishes.—It is reported 
that makers have advanced prices ef- 
fective July 20, but verification is lack- 
ing. In view of the weaker market in 
turpentine and linseed oil and _ assur- 
ance of ample supplies of seed, doubt 
is expressed in some quarters that an 
advance could be made that could be 
maintained. 

Sheets.—Jobbers’ stocks not only are 
low, but there is no sign of immediate 
relief as the mills are hampered in 
shipments by the railroad congestion 
and the dearth of railroad cars. Truck- 
ing is expensive and some jobbers who 
have been able to land supplies here by 
water have found this also more costly 


than rail shipments. High shipping 
costs find reflection in warehouse 
prices. 

We quote from warehouse: One pass 
cold-rolled black sheet, 8.55¢. per Ib. base 
Pittsburgh; galvanized, 10.55c. base, blue 
annealed, 7.50c. base; 2%4-in, corrugated 
galvanized sheets, 8.3lc. per squars 


Sporting Goods.— New prices on base- 
ball bats for 1921 show a big jump. 
Retailers will be unable to offer any- 
thing less costly than 25c. and the price 
of Louisville Sluggers to users will be 
$3, based on prices to retailers. This 
is another result of the high cost of 
lumber. 

Tin Plate.—Preference on shipments 
from the mills has been given to the 
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ean makers and jobbers are getting 
only small allotments and these they 
have to provide their own conveyances 
for. One jobber who has been bring- 
ing supplies in by water has found this 
extremely costly. Terne plate also is 
scarce in jobbing hands. 


We quote from warehouse: Standard 
coke tin plate $11 per base box; roofing 
ternes, 20 x 28-in., 40-Ib. i-c., $28 to $30. 


Wire Products.—The leading interest 
has shut off supplies to Pittsburgh job- 
bers for the present, due to the fact 
that it has been having a fair run of 
ears and is serving distributors in more 
distant points. This has been feared 
for some time and leaves those distrib- 
utors dependent upon the leading pro- 
ducers in a rather desperate condition 
as to nails. Even those drawing from 
all sources have such small stocks of 
nails that every inquiry is carefully 
noted and only regular customers are 
being served and these in proportion to 
the stocks of the seller. The Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube Co. has followed 
the advance of $5 per ton in wire prod- 
ucts recently made by the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., both companies quoting nails 
at $4.25 base per keg and annealed wire 
at $4 per 100 Ib. base. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, $3.90 to $6 base per keg; annealed 
wire, base sizes, $3.65 to $4.25 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized wire, $4.35 to $4.95; galvan- 
ized barbed wire, $4.80 to $5.40; wire 
brads, 50 to 70 per cent off list; woven wire 
fencing, out of stock, 50 and 5 per cent 
off list. 

Woodenware.—Some fresh advances 
in stepladders have been made in the 
past week and prices never before were 
higher than they are now, at least not 
in modern times. The extent of the 
advance of the past few years in this 
article hardly is appreciated. Ladders 
which before the war were priced at 
6%c. per ft. now are priced at 35.2c., 
while another grade in the old days at 
15c. per ft. now commands 56c., and 
still another has gone from 20c. up to 
as high as 60ce. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Cincinnati, July 31, 1920. 


"Pz hardware trade report a falling 
off in business during the past two 
weeks, but jobbers and retailers state 
that it is nothing more than the usual 
dullness experienced at this season of 
the year. Business during the month 
of July has been up to the mark es- 
tablished last year, but somewhat less 
than that-done in the month of June. 
Shortage of seasonable goods has been 
a factor with some retailers, and goods 
which should have been in stock for 
this summer’s trade will be carried 
over till next season. This is a result 
of the transportation muddle, jobbers 
reporting that in some instances cars 
containing such seasonable articles as 
lawn mowers and ice cream freezers, 
due here about the middle of May, have 
not yet turned up. 

Hardware jobbers handling automo- 
bile accessories report better business 
during the past two weeks. The tour- 
ing season is now in full swing and 
such items as luggage carriers, tire 
holders and tires have been in good de- 
mand. Sales of Weed chains for fall 
delivery have been heavy outside the 
city, but for some reason or other local 
dealers do not seem inclined to place 
orders. Shock absorbers and bumpers 
are difficult to secure, and orders placed 
last spring have not yet been shipped. 

Some jobbers are hopeful that the 
peak of the price wave has been 
reached, and state that price changes 
being received from manufacturers are 
now few and far between, and they feel 
that prices will show more stability 
from now on. Reports are current that 
further advances will be made in the 
Price of alarm clocks, and galvanized 
ware is slated for an increase on the 
first of August. Some items of steel 
ottag have been advanced, including 
a and rakes, and at least one manu- 

urer of lawn mowers, in quoting a 


price for next spring’s delivery, has 
raised his figures about 25 per cent. On 
the other hand, a manufacturer of as- 
phalt rakes has lowered his prices on 
this item an equivalent of 10 per cent. 


Alarm Clocks.—Rumors of an ad- 
vance on alarm clocks are circulating, 
but local jobbers have no definite in- 
formation. The jobbers are now quot- 
ing to retailers prices based on those 
received from the factory when the 
goods are shipped. Jobbers report 
enough alarm clocks on back order to 
take care of the allotment which they 
expect from factories, and these are 
being filled in the order in which they 
were received. 

Axes.—Rumors of price advances in 
axes have not materialized, and jobbers 
are booking orders for fall delivery. 
There promises to be a scarcity in this 
line, and retailers would do well to 
place their orders as soon as possible. 

Single bitted, handled axes, 3% to 
4% lb. are quoted at $22.75 per doz. 

Aluminum Ware.—Some more ship- 
ments of aluminum ware have been re- 
ceived, and stocks are in better shape 
than for some time. The demand for 
aluminum ware continues good. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Automobile Accessories—With the 
touring season on in full swing, job- 
bers and retailers handling accessories 
report business better than for some 
time. One thing that is interfering 
with the accessories business is. that 
the strike of automobile mechanics is 
still on, the result being that the de- 
mand has fallen off to some extent. 
Strictly accessory houses report busi- 
ness as dull. Touring requisites have 
the principal call, such as luggage car- 
riers, tire carriers, tires and tire covers. 
Shock absorbers and bumpers are 
scarce, no improvement being noticed 
in deliveries from manufacturers. Some 
advances have been made in some lines, 


but these are so slight as to be almost 
negligible. 

Builders’ Hardware.—No change is 
reported, and the only builders’ hard- 
ware moving is that used for repair 
work. Not much new construction 
work is going on, though a few high 
priced dwellings are being erected in 
the city at the present. High costs of 
materials is holding up a lot of mod- 
erately priced dwellings, but it is ex- 
pected that conditions in the building 
trades will have improved sufficiently 
by next fall or spring at the latest to 
enable this work to be gone ahead with. 
In the meantime jobbers’ stocks in 
builders’ hardware are badly broken, 
and deliveries from manufacturers are 
very slow. 

Barbed Wire and Fencing.—Some 
shipments of barbed wire came through 
last week, the first in many weeks, and 
this was distributed among retailers 
who had standing orders with jobbers. 
Retailers anticipate a big business this 
fall, as the farmers hereabouts are re- 
ported to be receiving top prices for 
their crops, and will naturally wish to 
put their properties in the best condi- 
tion possible. At the present time far- 
mers are so busy in the fields that they 
have no opportunity to purchase goods, 
but jobbers handling implements report 
much interest being shown, judging 
from the number of letters they re- 
ceive. Prices on barbed wire and fenc- 
ing are unchanged, jobbers quoting: 


Cattle wire, 6-in., 2 pt., $4.35 per spool; 
6-in., 4-pt., $4.65; 2-pt. hog wire, $4.65 per 
spool; 4-pt., $4.95. 


Carbon Drills —The anticipated ad- 
vance has not materialized and some 
jobbers are confident that prices pre- 
vailing to-day will be maintained for 
some time. Stocks are in fair shape to 
cope with the demand, which is report- 
ed as “fairly good.” 


Carbon drills are 
bers at 35 and 


quoted by local job- 


10 per cent off list 

Galvanized Ware.——Some manufac- 
turers of galvanized ware have inti- 
mated to local jobbers that prices of 
their goods will be advanced shortly, 
probably on Aug. 1. High prices which 
they are forced to pay for sheets in 
order to secure them promptly, is given 
as the reason of the advance, which 
is expected to approximate 10 per cent. 
This applies more particularly to gal- 
vanized ash cans, pails and wash tubs. 
Jobbers continue to quote the prices in 
effect for some time: 





Galvanized pails, 10-qt., $4.45 per doz. ; 


12-qt., $4.90 per doz.; 14-qt., $5.45 per 
doz.; 16-qt., $6.65 per doz.: galvanized 
tubs, No. 0, $10.25 per doz.: No. 1, $12.60 
No. 2, $14.25; No. 3, $16.60 


Glass.—The shortage in window glass 
continues, and will not be relieved until 
factories now closed down for the hot 
weather start operations in the fall. 
No changes in prices are noted, and 
local jobbers are still quoting: 7 

Single strength A, 77 per cent off; double 
strength A, 79 per cent off. Best grade of 


putty is quoted at 7c. lb. and ordinary 
commercial grades at from 5% to 6c. 
Files—The demand for 


files has 


fallen off somewhat, owing to the fact 
strike still 
production in 


that the machinists’ 
tinues, and 


con- 


the metal- 
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working industries is thereby curtailed. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote all makes of files at 45 and 
5 per cent off list. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The scarcity of sheets is handicapping 
the manufacturers of these items, and 
stocks have about reached the vanish- 
ing point. Manufacturers report that 
in order to secure materials for prompt 
delivery they are paying premiums, and 
higher prices are anticipated. However, 
these have not yet gone into effect, 
and quotations being made are as fol- 
lows: 

Eaves trough, 29-gage, 3-in, lap joint, 
single bead, $9.50 per 100 ft. ; 29-gage, 3-in. 
corrugated conductor pipe, $9.50 per 100 ft. 

Lawn Mowers.—While the demand 
for lawn mowers is practically over 
for this season, orders are now being 
placed for next season’s supply. Manu- 
facturers are advising jobbers to place 
their orders early, in order to secure 
enough to take care of their needs. 
One manufacturer has made a price 
for next year’s delivery, somewhat 
above those now ruling, and will guar- 
antee delivery to those placing orders 
now. The demand for lawn mowers 
this season has been so heavy, and the 
supply so short, that local jobbers and 
dealers’ stocks have been almost com- 
pletely exhausted, and only one or two 
mowers will be carried over. 


Machine Bolts, Nuts and Screws.— 
Difficulty of getting raw material, par- 
ticularly small wire rods, according to 
bolt and nut makers, is the cause of 
the near famine existing in this line. 
Four to five months’ delivery is the best 
local jobbers are promised, and with 
transportation delays figured this 
means that small machine bolts will 
be in short supply for some time to 
come. Prices on stove bolts and the 
larger sizes of machine bolts have been 
advanced slightly since last report, and 
jobbers are now quoting: 

Stove bolts, 50 and 10 per cent discount; 
carriage bolts, % x 6, 10 and 5 per cent 
off; larger and longer, 10 and 5 per cent 
off: machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 15 
and 5 per cent off; larger and longer, 10 
and 5 r cent off; semi-finished nuts, 
larger sizes, 30 and 10 off; smaller sizes, 
85 and 10 off; cap screws, hex. head, 30 and 
5 per cent off; filister head, less 5 per cent; 
fat head, less 5 per cent. Lag screws, 30 
and 10 per cent off; wood screws, 70 and 
20 per cent off. 

Paints and Oils.—The 
paint continues excellent. Retailers re- 
port sales keeping up very well, 
although not quite up to the high marks 
reached in the spring months. With 
the vacation season on large numbers 
of householders are taking the oppor- 
tunity of putting their properties in 
good condition, and are doing the work 
themselves, with the result that paint 
dealers are having one of the best, if 
not the best, season of their careers. 
A drop in the price of linseed oil and 
turpentine is recorded over the quota- 
tions of two weeks ago, amounting to 
18c. a gallon in the case of linseed, 
and 47c. a gallon for turpentine. White 
and red lead prices remain unchanged. 
Jobbers quote: 


Linseed oil, raw, single barrels, 
gal.; 10 to 25 gallon lots, $1.89; 1 
gallon lots, $1.97. Boiled, 1c. a gal. 


demand for 


$1.82 
to 9- 
above 


Turpentine, single barrels, $1.78 gal. ; 
in 10 to 25-gal, lots, $1.83 gal.; in 1 to 9- 
gal. lots, $1.93. White and red lead, 100- 
300 lb. kegs, 151%4c. per lb.; 12% Ib. kegs, 
16c. lb. Lots of 500 lb. or more take a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. 


Rivets.—The scarcity in small sizes 
of rivets is becoming more acute, and 
jobbers’ stocks are badly depleted 
No changes in prices are noted. 

Jobbers quote rivets at 30 and 5 per cent 
off list. 

Wire Cloth.—The edge has been worn 
off the demand for wire cloth, and some 
belated shipments have come through 
this week, with the result that jobbers 
for the first time this year have some 
in stock. Prices, however, show no 
change, the usual quotation being $2.40 
to $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. on 12-mesh, 
black painted wire cloth. 

Wood Handles.—There is an extreme 
shortage of wooden handles of all 
kinds, and several manufacturers have 
further advanced prices, in some in- 
stances as much as 30 per cent. One 
jobber reports that he had been quoted 
$4.50 a dozen on ash pick handles, and 
$6 per dozen on hickory pick handles. 
Based on prices in effect thirty days 
ago, another jobber tendered on a lot 
of pick handles, and secured the order. 
When he came to place the order with 
the manufacturer he discovered that 
the manufacturers’ price was 25c. a 
dozen more than he would receive for 
the lot. Rather than lose the good-will 


raw. 


Hardware Age 


of the customer by asking for a price 
revision, he decided that the best thing 
to do would be to pocket the loss, and 
before quoting again find out what he 
would have to pay for goods. 

Wire Nails.—No improvement in de- 
liveries is noticed, and the shortage 
continues, with dealers clamoring for 
nails. Transportation conditions eyi- 
dently have much to do with the short- 
age, as one jobber reports that he has 
two cars on the road somewhere be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Cincinnati which 
were shipped on June 14. Another 
item in the wire line which is extremely 
short is poultry fence staples, and one 
jobber expresses the opinion that it 
would be impossible to secure more 
than 50 lb. of these in Cincinnati at the 
present time. He was in the market 
for staples last week, and managed to 
secure about 20 lb. at 25c. a lb. The 
usual quotation is 15c. Despite ad- 
vances recently put into effect by some 
independent mills, local jobbers con- 
tinue to quote nails at $4.50 per keg 
base, though a number of supply houses, 
in order to take care of their customers, 
are getting nails from some independent 
mills at $6.25 per keg. 

Zine Oilers.—There is a fair demand 
for zine oilers, and jobbers report 
stocks in good shape. Zinc oilers are 
quoted at 10 and 10 per cent off, and 
zinc-coppered at 60 and 10 per cent off. 


TWIN. CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL, 
July 27, 1920. 

USINESS seems to be picking up 

slightly from the drop of a couple 
weeks ago. There are no serious strike 
difficulties at the present time, conse- 
quently a more optimistic spirit pre- 
vails. Some large construction work 
which was being held up or delayed 
because of labor conditions has again 
gone under way. The largest piece of 
new work to be started recently is 
tearing down of the old building pre- 
paring for the construction of the New 
Orpheum Theater at the corner of 
Ninth Street and Hennepin Avenue. 
There is a considerable amount of 
work in progress on large buildings in 
the business section of the city, but 
very few private residences are being 
built, due, of course, to excessive costs 
and high money rates. It would re- 
quire construction of several thousand 
houses to relieve the present housing 
shortage, which is so acute that almost 
any rental can be obtained. 

There has been practically no change 
in staple items. 

The Goodell-Pratt Co. have issued a 
new catalog and price list. Several 
minor changes have been made in the 
lists. 

The Clemmens Co., manufacturers 
of the hack saw blades, announce that 
after Aug. 15 they will market their 
blades under their own name instead of 
through the Millers Falls Co. 


Auto Accessories.—Sales have been 


very good. The past two weeks have 
been dry, which has put roads in ex- 
cellent condition. There has been an 
excellent demand for automobile lenses 
which will dim or deflect the light to 
meet police department requirements; 
also in auto locks and tire locks of 
various kinds. 


Chains.—Almost all orders taken 
now by jobbers are for fall delivery. 
There is every indication of a shortage 
of standard chains for early fall and 
everything is to be gained by retailers 
placing their orders now. No price 
changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
for fall delivery, lots of 12 to 50 pairs, 33” 
per cent; lots of 100 pairs, 3314-5 per cent 
from standard lists. 

Tires.—Sales' remain fairly active, 
although not as heavy as earlier in the 
season. Most jobbers and distributers 
are heavily stocked and there is a ten- 
dency to dispose of stock on hand as 
rapidly as possible. 

Builders’ Hardware.—More interest 
is being displayed in this line recently 
because building conditions have beet 
improved as explained in the beginning 
of this report. 


Bolts.—Stocks of bolts are still in 
bad shape, especially on all smal] sizes 
and there is no immediate prospect of 
improvement. There has been no prite 
change since last report. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Small carriage bolts, 10 per cent; lars 
carriage bolts, 5 per .cent; smal! machine 
bolts, 20 per cent; large machine bolts, 10 
per cent;-+stove bolts, 50-5 per cent; /a6 
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screws, 80 per cent; plow bolts, 20 per 
cent. - ‘ 

Screens, Doors and Windows.—Sales 
are dropping off in this line as the sea- 
son advances. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $29.40 per 
iy 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $44.20 
per - Sherwood adjustable 24-in. win- 
dow screens, $9 per doz.; Wabash, exten- 
sion, 24-in. window screens, $7.70 per doz. 

Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—Sales are improving in this 
line, but because of shortage of goods 
in hands of jobbers’ and distributers’ 
agents, it is difficult to completely fill 
No price changes have been 


doz 


all orders. 
reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28-ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead. $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga. corrugated, 3-in., $9 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 

Files.—Sales remain fairly active. 
Jobbers report that shipments from 
factories are improving and that there 
will probably be sufficient stocks on 
hand to take care of most urgent re- 
quirements. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside 
and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 

Freezers.—Sales of freezers are not 
as active in a retail way as could be 
desired, although jobbers report their 
stocks practically cleaned up. No price 
change since last report. 

We from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain, 4-qt. ice cream freezers, 
$4.95 each; White Mountain, 8-qt. ice cream 
freezers, $8.10 each. , 

Galvanized Ware.—Shortage in this 
line still exists with no immediate pros- 
pect of improvement. In fact, as steel 
mills usually close down during part 
of July, the situation will no doubt be 
more serious than at present in all steel 
lines. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 
doz,; standard No. . $14.50 per doz.; 
standard No. 3, $16.90 per doz.; heavy No 
1 galvanized tubs, $21.50 per doz.; heavy 
No. 2, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3, $23.50 
per doz.; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, 
$4.50 per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz.; 
standard 16-qt., stock, $8.50 per doz.; 
standard 18-qt. stock, $9.80 per doz. 

Glass and Putty—Demand remains 
active for this late in the season. No 
price changes reposted. 

_,.We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
‘5 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty 5%4¢c. per 

Hose.—The season for active sales 
of garden hose is practically over. The 
sales for the balance of the year will 
be very largely to garages and shops. 
No price changes reported. 

,.We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade moulded hose, %-in., at 174ce. 
per ft.; %-in., at 18c. per ft.; medium 
grade moulded, %g-in., 14c. per ft.; %-in., 
lie. per ft.; Competition 3-ply hose, %-in., 
le, per ft.; %-in., 12c. per ft. 

Nails.—There is still a serious short- 
age of nails, although shipments are 
being made more regularly by some of 
the mills. Coated nails seem to be 
coming through more promptly than 
the standard nails. The extreme delay 
- receiving shipments adds greatly to 
a difficulty. Shipments from the 

‘cago district, which in normal times 
Pea in three days, now take three 
“© Tour weeks. The same prices are be- 
Mg maintained. 


quote 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 per keg base; 
coated wire nails, $5.50 to $6 per keg base 

Paper.—The demand for building 
paper is not quite as strong as recent- 
ly, although some weights and grades 
are hard to obtain. No price changes 
reported. 

We local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt. ; 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, $1.30 per roll; No. 25 red 
rosin, $1.60 per roll; No. 30 red _ rosin, 
$1.95 per roll. 

Rope.—Sales on rope remain steady, 
with price remaining same as last. No 
shortage has developed in this line as 
yet. 

We quote from 
Columbian manila rope at 
Columbian sisal at 20c. lb. base. 

Sandpaper.—There is no improve- 
ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 


We quote from 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 


Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord is 
good, but not as heavy as it has been, 
due, of course, to building conditions. 
Jobbers’ stocks are in fair shape. No 
price changes have been reported. 

We 


quote from 


stocks: 
base ; 


jobbers’ 
29c. Ib. 


local 


stocks: 
second 


local jobbers’ 


$7.20; 


jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 8, $1.17 per 


local 
cord, 
sash cord, 


quote from 
Solid cotton sash 
Ib.; cheaper grade S8c. per Ib 


Sash Weights.—Demand for sash 
weights has fallen off somewhat, but 
inasmuch as many foundries have dis- 
continued casting them there is still a 
shortage of some sizes. No _ price 
changes reported. 

We quote 
$4.00 per cwt. 

Screws.— Shortage of stocks of 
screws of all kinds shows no sign of 
improvement. Manutacturers general- 
ly have made no contructs for the quar- 
ter beginning July 1, due to the uncer- 
tainty of obtaining steel and the labor 
condition. One of the largest manu- 
facturers advises no contracts will be 
made but state that they will make 
every effort to maintain the prices in 
effect the last quarter. They also re- 
quest jobbers to submit specifications 
for large requirements for price and 
shipping information before accepting 
such orders. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; 
round head blued screws, 65 per cent; flat- 
head japanned screws, 60 per cent: flat 
head brass screws, 55 per cent; round head 
brass screws, 55 per cent: iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent; brass machine screws, 
10 per cent. 

Solder.—Sales are rather slow on 
this item during this season of the 
year. Price changed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Half and half solder, 35%c. per Ib. 


Steel Sheets.—Shortage on this item 
is as acute as ever especially on light 
weight sheets. No price change re- 
ported. 

We quote from local 
Black sheets at $9.50 base 
sheets at $11 base. 

Tacks.—Sales on tacks have been 
very good. Jobbers’ stocks are becom- 
ing broken, but they report shipments 
on the way. No price changes have 
been reported. 

We 
America 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 


jobbers’ stocks 
and galvanized 


stocks: 
tinned 


jobbers’ 
per doz.: 


local 
82e 


quote from 
eut, 8 02z., 
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Sut 


per doz blued carpet 
double point ll oz 


carpet S OZ., 
S oz., Tb« per Ib.; 
391%4c. per Ib. 

Tin Plate.—The local stocks are very 
low, with no immediate prospect of 
betterment. Prices are steady as last 
quoted. 

We 
Furnace 
roofing 
$18.50. 


Washers.—Sales 
prices remain the 
ported. 


jobbers 
$19 pe 
$-lb 


from local 
ICL, 20 x 
IC, 20 x 28, 


quote 
coke, 
tin, 


28, 


are at normal! and 
same as last re 
Wheelbarrows.— Demand is fair, with 
a shortage of stocks in hands of job- 
bers. No price change reported. 
We stocks 
doz 
wood 


jobbers 
$56 per 
garden 


quote from local 
Fully bolted, wood tray, 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; 


$81 per doz., or $7 each. 

Wire Cloth.—Sales of wire cloth for 
present needs is very slow, due to the 
season being nearly over. Jobbers’ 
stocks are badly broken. Prices remain 
as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 


Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft 


Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on the local mar- 
kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Black annealed wire, $4.20 per cwt 
vanized annealed wire, $4.90 per 
painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, 
per spool; galvanized cattle wire, 
spools, $4.28 per spool; painted hog wire, 
80-rod spools, $4 per spool; galvanized 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $4.57 per spool. 


stocks 


The Women’s Problem 
(Continued from page 94) 


in the fireless cooker, to be served 
piping hot and thoroughly done at 
meal time? 

Dispositions cannot be sweet 
after too many hours spent over a 
broiling hot stove in a steaming hot 
kitchen, but does it try one’s tem- 
per to lift a large roast, beautifully 
and deliciously cooked, out of a fire- 
less cooker and place it on the 
table? No, it does not. It makes 
the housewife beam with pride in 
her cooking and joy in the owner- 
ship of such a marvelous addition 
to her kitchen equipment. 

A fireless cooker, an _ electric 
churn, an electric washing machine 
or an electric dish washer—how 
many labor-saving devices there are 
that could be busily working away 
by simply turning on the electricity, 
while the housewife is manipulating 
the electric sweeper or the electric 
ironer. 


A Women’s Department 


With the woman and her point of 
view in mind, the Bunting Hardware 
Co. has made its store attractive to 
women. This store scouted the idea 
that a hardware store belongs to 
man alone. This big retail hard- 
ware department store has a depart- 
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ment of housefurnishings that is for 
women. 

Of course the men come there. 
Their good opinion is needed often 
to decide just what model of a wash- 
ing machine is best fitted for their 
needs; what size refrigerator would 
be most suitable for their home, 
what stove they can afford to have. 
There the salespeople are women 

well as men. 

The display windows are deco- 
rated to attract the feminine as well 
as the masculine eye. Every win- 
dow that displays fishing tackle is 
balanced by one that shows a hand- 
some line of refrigerators or wash- 
ing machines. If one window shows 
guns, or farm implements for the 
men, there is sure to be a window 
showing bathing suits, gardening 
tools, or fireless cookers for the 
women. 

Newspaper advertisements por- 
tray the labor-saving conveniences 
and advise their use. Follow-up 
letters are used with astonishingly 
good effect to encourage prospective 
customers to return and buy. No 
stone is left unturned that will ad- 
vertise or urge the use of various 
labor-saving devices. 


as 


Continual Reminders in Daily Ads 

If the housewives accompany the 
farmers who come in to buy labor- 
saving implements for the farm, 
they soon find their way into the 
“Woman’s Own” department. The 
advertisements have made them 
curious and the many stories they 
have read and heard of labor-saving 
appliances for women make them 
anxious to see and be convinced. 
The ads tell them of the daily dem- 
onstrations of the washers and cook- 
ers and other devices and invite 
their inspection of all the household 
wares, so they feel sure of a cordial 
reception and accordingly make 
their way to their own department. 

And that is the way that the 
Bunting Hardware Co. has built up 
its enormous business. Statistics 
show that 80 per cent of the buying 
is done by the women, therefore the 
store must have a cheerful atmos- 
phere in order to make the women 
feel perfectly at home. The second 
floor is devoted to the housefurnish- 
ings department, and there amidst 
washing machines, refrigerators, 
stoves, shining aluminum and snow- 
white Volrath ware, the housewife 
is met by pleasant, affable salesmen 
and made to feel at home. She ques- 
tions and she is advised. She studies 
the display of household needs and 
makes her choice and her purchases 
in an atmosphere that is distinctly 
her own. 


Money In Fishing 
(Continued from page 98) 


The Peirson Hardware Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., placed a bit of green 
grass in the center of its window. 
In the center of it was a beautiful 
speckled trout covered by a piece 
of glass. Grouped around it were 
all the necessary things that the 
modern angler needs. 


Salesmen are all Anglers 


Pittsfield is in the heart of the 
Berkshire Hills, where the wild 
beauty of the mountain streams, is 
alone enough to make any man an 
amateur angler. The salesmen in 
the Peirson store are all anglers. 
There is an Anglers’ Club at Pitts- 
field, and as you will notice in the 
accompanying photo there is a sign 
in the window of the Peirson store 
asking the men of Pittsfield, “(Have 
you taken out your 1920 member- 
ship in the Anglers’ Club? Mem- 
berships blanks obtained here.” 
That sign in itself is one of the best 
drawing cards any hardware store 
can get. Some dealers have rec- 
ognized this fact and have started 
clubs of their own, when circum- 
stances would permit and have in 
the main enjoyed unusually happy 
results both in a business and _ so- 
cial way. 

In the days of Izaak Walton 
angling may have been difficult to 
learn, but modern times and mod- 
ern methods, plus the modern hard- 
ware store, have made angling one of 
the summer’s greatest pleasures for 
every man who likes the open sky, 
and the broad country of the rolling 
hills with its streams that wind out- 
ward toward the sea. 


The Retailers Problem 
(Continued from page 100) 


Hardware Association, namely, that 
whatever might develop, it would 
always be to the interest of the 
hardware dealer to keep himself in 
a position to care reasonably well 
for the needs and requirements of 
his customers. Anyone who has 
gone about among manufacturers 
and retail merchants knows that 
good merchandise is far from 
plenty. It is idle and foolish for 
the retailer to say to himself that 
the public is no longer buying— 
people always buy and always will 
buy. What is happening is that to- 
day for the first time since the war 
people are buying sensibly, dis- 
criminatingly—buying for value. 

Manufacturers of advertised, 
well-known and staple lines are not 
worrying these days. 


Hardware Aco 


Such lines are comparatively 
stronger than ever before; “buying 
for value” means that goods made 
efficiently and on honor in every- 
thing that pertains to materials, 
workmanship and finish are the 
goods that have the call to-day. 

You’ll find such lines quite uni- 
versally sold up for months to come 
and standing pat on prices without 
exception. “Jerrybuilt” stuff can be 
bought at price concessions, only it 
takes another price concession to re- 
sell it. The public is buying for 
value. 

Cutting Down to Advertised Lines 


So if money is tight, cut down 
your inventory; do it by concen- 
trating on trade-marked, honest-to- 
goodness lines. Sell the imitations 
and just-as-goods for what they will 
bring. Some of the goods put on 
the market in the last few years by 
speculative and piratical manufac- 
turers never had an excuse for 
being. If buying is lagging it will 
be stimulated by the cleaner values 
offered. If prices are uncertain, 
stick close to the jobber and work 
for quick turn-overs on small or- 
ders. 

Goods of worth, items of real 
merit (and most frequently these 
are also the advertised lines), pass- 
ing quietly but steadily from manuv- 
facturer to jobber in carloads, and 
thence in smaller lots to the re 
tailer, is the practical every-day 
solution. Such a distribution and 
service is for the manufacturer on 
one hand and the retailer on the 
other, the light, the truth, and the 
economic way of to-day’s merchat- 
dising problem. 

Merchants will do well to give 
earnest study to this present prob- 
lem that is confronting them and 
seek the solution which will meat 
the least amount of business embar- 
rassment. 


Recent Deaths 


Benjamin S. Terry, president of the 
A. W. Harris Oil Co., Providence, R.1, 
died recently. 

Charles M. Hurst, former president 
of the Morehouse & Wells Co., jobber 
of hardware, Decatur, IIl., died recent 
ly at his home in that city at the ag? 


of sixty-one. After attending high 
school in 1879 he joined the firm with 
which he was always connected. In 188 
he was taken into partnership and up 
incorporation was made secretary 4"! 
treasurer. In January, 1908, he W® 
elected president, which position l 
held actively until two years ago. ™ 
was one of the founders and also pres 
dent of the Decatur Chamber of Com 
merce. 
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Crowne "D city streets, gigantic industrial plants, pro- 
ductive farmlands, railroads, mines—the energy of busy 
America is represented and directed with quick dispatch in 
our staunch towering office buildings. Within the four walls 
of these structures hundreds of distinctly different endeavors 
are conducted without conflict—behind closed doors. 


And Hinges make doors possible! 


The use of hinges outdates history. Since that first crude 
hinge was conceived centuries ago their use has increased with 
world-wide progress. Now everyone uses hinges everywhere. 


The McKinney Manufacturing Company realized the im- 
portance of hinges fifty years ago when its business was 
started. Today McKinney Hinges and Butts are the stand- 
ards in their field. 


When planning for building or repairs be careful in your 
selection of hinges. Look for that name McKinney. It 
guarantees years of uninterrupted hinge service—lifetime 
, usefulness rendered'without a squeak. 

You can get McKinney Hinges and Butts to match any 
architectural design. Whether they be for heavy cathedral 
portal, simple garden gate or small box lid, they combine 
artistic taste with practical busy-day service. There is a size 
to fill every hinge need perfectly. 


You won't have to travel far to find a hardware dealer 
who is proud he carries the yep line. And you'll 
always find him a good man to deal wit 


Remember that name McKinney. See that it appears on the 
hinges or butts you buy. McKinney Service is worth while! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Western Office, Chicago 


Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Alia manufacturers of garage and farm building 





oor hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Truck 
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The Importance of HINGES 
in BUSINESS 











Here’s a photograph of the eighth national 
advertisement which will visit 3,000,000 
hinge and hardware users and buyers. It 
will make the tripin the August 5th issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Theve McKiuney One-Man Trucks elimina: the need of extra helpers and cut trucking costs: eal 


Hinge advertising 1s 
Hardware advertising 


Ht brilliant playing of one ball star is 
shared by the team. The success of 
your salesmen is your success. The expan- 
sion of a single manufacturer is an advance 


of that industry. 


McKinney Manufacturing Company 
realizes full well that the relation between 
a manufacturer and his dealers is no excep- 
tion to this rule. This hinge manufacturer 
of a good fifty years standing not only 
thought but acted. 


A national advertising Campaign was 
At the crack of the pistol it 
It talks hinges to 
over three million persons a month. Every 


planned. 
started cross country. 


lap, it is gaining more appreciation of 
hinges, more regard for hardware —and 
more sales. 


You'll profit with the winner if you'll 
root a little. 


McKinney will furnish you ‘with the 
“banners and pennants” which will help 
you to share in the cup of victory, if you’re 
in the hardware business to win. 


PITTSBURGH 


Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 
Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 


hardware, furniture hardware 


garage and farm building door- 
and McKinney One-Man Trucks 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
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Vac-Cup Hand Washer 


The Vac-Cup hand power clothes 

‘ washer, made by the Burlingame Mfg. 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., operates on the 
vacuum or suction principle, and is said 

to be suitable for washing everything 

from the heaviest blankets to the 
daintiest laces, without causing the 































Vac-Cup Washer 






slightest injury to the article being 
cleaned. 

This washer is constructed of metal 
throughout. Being light of weight, it 
ig easy to move around. The water 
discharge is conveniently located at the 
bottom of the tub, within easy reach of 
the operator. The galvanized cover is 
so constructed as to prevent the water 
from spilling, and yet to give ready ac- 
cess to the inside of the tub at all times. 
The wringer support is constructed so 
that any standard type of wringer may 
be used. It is, however, recommended 
by the manufacturer that a Vac-Cup 
wringer be used, as it is specially built 
for that purpose. 

In operation the two vacuum cups 
inside the tub move up and down, auto- 
matically revolve and take a new posi- 
tion on each downward stroke. The air 
in the cups, on the down stroke, is said 
to force the soapy water through the 
mesh of the garments and on the up 

























Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


stroke the cups suck the soapy water 
back through the mesh, carrying with it 
any foreign substances or dirt. This 
method is said to leave the clothes clean, 
and to prolong their life, as there is no 
dragging, rubbing or jerking of clothes 
over cleated or corrugated surfaces. 
The cover is removable in two sec- 
tions to allow tipping back of the 
plunger cups, so that clothing may be 
removed or placed in the tub with ease. 
A gas heater may be attached to the 
washing machine. The position it oc- 
cupies under the tub is such that it is 
said to heat the water in the tub or 
will maintain it at any desired tem- 
perature. The heater may be attached 
to the service line in the usual way, or 
may be connected with a flexible tube. 


New Food Strainer 


The Best Food Strainer is a new 
product of the Best Novelty Mfg. Co., 
160 North Wells St., Chicago. 

Its use is claimed to eliminate 
spilled food and burned hands. It will 
strain any food and will fit any size 
cooking utensil. As the illustration 
shows, the strainer is held over the 





Best Food Strainer 


top of the utensil and the food tipped 
over it. 

The strainer is made of perforated 
metal, with a one-piece wire frame and 
handle. It may be readily cleaned and 
is said to be perfectly sanitary. 
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New Acorn Drinking Bowl 


The cow pokes her nose in the bowl 
and turns the water on automatically, 
if the Acorn drinking bowl is used. 
This new aid for the dairy man is 
made by the John W. Ladd Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The bowl is cast of heavy gray cast 























Acorn Drinking Bowl 


iron, is made deep with a smooth oval 
bottom, and has no corners for dirt to 
accumulate, and it allows easy clean- 
ing. Having no sharp edges the animal 
cannot be injured. The valve spring 
is made of heavy bronze wire and 
should not weaken or rust out. The 
dise that controls the supply of water 
is constructed of 22 gauge galvanized 
iron and is said to be heavy enough to 


withstand strain for an_ unlimited 
period. 
Other features pointed out by the 


manufacturer are the accessibility of 
plenty of water for the stock, and the 
fact that they will at all times get 
fresh water. Each cow having an it 
dividual bow] is protected against any 
infection that another animal might 
contract. The necessity of plenty of 
clean water will be readily appreciated 
by all stock farmers, and any dealers 
who wish further information on this 
sanitary drinking device may com: 
municate with the company. 


Reading matter continued on page 132 
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The Only Complete List of Auto 
Measurements in Existence 


Compiled at considerable effort and expense, for the benefit of 
garage builders and designers, showing length, width and height of 
every auto made, incorporated in the new R-W catalog of 





Beginning with the front cover, handsomely displayed in full color, this catalog 

dD D> : p . > 

is built to accommodate the convenience of the person interested in garage door 
hardware. 


Not a garage doorway condition is left unprovided for—not a personal taste overlooked 

Here are displayed hundreds of sets of distinctive fixtures for doors which operate inside and 
outside of the doorway—suitable for every conceivable condition—all so lucidly and completely com 
piled, so simply illustrated and so plainly detailed that the reader may select unerringly the exact 
set suited for his garage, his taste and his purse. 


A copy of this beautiful book will be o> h Wil Mf 
mailed to anyone interested in garage door 1C at ds- 1 cox’ 0. 
hardware, on request. va Hanger forany Door that Slides . 
i stiouis AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. tw Vorx 
Ask for catalog UA-22. PHILADELPHIA LONDON. ONT. SAN FRANCISCO 
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OTOR ACCESSORIES| 


Rust’s Standard Detachable 
Luggage Carrier 

The Rust Standard Detachable Lug- 
gage Carrier for use of the motorist is 
made by the Rust Manufacturing Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The picture shows the carrier in 
place on the running board of the car 
and gives very clearly an idea of the 
amount of baggage that may be car- 
ried without the slightest discomfort 
to the occupants, or injury to the car. 
Clamps that might in a short time bite 
off the edge of the running board have 
been left out in designing this auto 


co 


Rust Carrier in Place 


which is bolted to the 
board at both ends. To put on or take 
off takes but a few minutes. When re- 
moved and folded the carrier may eas- 
ily be placed under the seat. It is made 
of high grade steel, and is baked japan 
to harmonize with the fenders. _ 

The carrier is put up in individual 
lock end cartons. Dealers may obtain 
splendid display in color for use in the 
window and show case. The manufac- 
turer claims to be in a position to make 
immediate deliveries. 


convenience, 


New Tool Kits 


The Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc., 
Irvington, N. J., has added two new 
motorist tool kits to its line. One is 
a pin punch set and the other a chisel 
and punch set. 





The former set consists of six 
punches, nine inches in length, and 
varying in point size from % inch to 
9/32 inch. The tools are contained in 
a khaki case, which will allow the mo- 
torist or machinist to roll up the kit, 
and put it in a side pocket of a car, 
when not in use. 

The tools in the chisel and punch 
set are five inches long and also come 
in a khaki case that may be rolled up. 
This kit contains 2 cold chisels, 2 cape 
chisels, 2 machinists’ pin punches, 2 
solid punches, 1 half-round cape chisel, 
1 round nose chisel, 1 diamond point 
chisel and 1 center punch. 


New Shutter for Ford Radiators 


The Acmo shutter is a new product 
of the American Metals Corp., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., made for installation on 
radiators of Ford cars. 

It fits over the radiator and may be 
applied in about five minutes. A lever 
located on the dashboard controls the 
shutter, enabling the motorist to regu- 
late the size of'the opening from the 
driver’s seat. 

The plan recommended is to shut the 
shutter tight before leaving the garage 


Amco Shutter 


and to run the car that way until well 
warmed up, then the shutter may be © 
opened to an extent suitable for the 
weather of the day. When leaving the 
car in the street in the cold weather the © 
shutter may be closed and the engine 

heated, before turning off the power. 

The Amco, it is claimed, will retain the © 
water heat by protecting the radiator | 
against the elements. 


High Pressure Grease Gun 


As an aid in lubricating the chassis | 
of an auto car or truck, or any other 


Strickler Grease Gun 


place where grease cups are used the’ 
T. H. Strickler Co., 4231 Wilcox Ave} 
nue, Chicago, is making a high pressure | 
grease and oil gun. q 

It consists of a hexagon steel barrel | 
chambered internally and threaded for | 
a heat treated steel plunger, which is 
provided with an air chamber. The’ 
lower end of the hexagon barrel is i” 
ternally threaded to receive nozzles) 
which are threaded on their outer end 
to screw into grease cup openings” 
These nozzles are interchangeable and 
are made in standard sizes. 

The nozzles screw into the grease; 
cup after the barrel has been filled with 
grease. Then the pressure is applied) 
A circular describing this product cate) 
tions the user to apply the pressute 
slightly as the gun is capable of devel 
oping a pressure of 20 tons in 
chamber. This circular contains a 18 
of special nozzles and other informa 
tion of interest. It is obtainable from 
the manufacturer. 


Reading matter continued on page 134 
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